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Be sure to get this book, “Better Ventilation—Lower Production Costs,’’ 
which we will be glad to send to you absolutely free. It gives actual expe- 
rience of mine operators who have putF LEX OID to many tests. 


REGISTERED 


IFLEXOI/D IUBING 


Patented Jan. 2, 1917—Other Patents Pending 


has solved the ventilating problem of many mine owners. We claim that 
we can increase your labor efficiency, lower your production costs, lower your 
labor cost and increase your production. Make us prove it. 

FLEXOID Tubing is fastreplacing the metal tubing. It is low in cost, com- 
pact and light in weight. One man can carry one hundred feet of it and 
install it in three minutes’ time without any special tools. FLENOUD is an 
impregnated canvas tubing absolutely air tight and water proof. Made in 
25, 50, and 100 foot lengths. 8, 12, 16, and 24 inch diameters. 


60 Day Free Trial Offer: 


We want to send you for testing purposes, several hundred feet of FLEXOID 
Tubing—Give it a thorough trial—At the end of 60 days, if it has not made 
money for you, ship it back to us freight collect. 


Our book, “‘Better Ventilation—Lower Production Costs,’’ contains a world 
of valuable information for every mine operator. Send for your copy today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World 


ay 612 Poplar St. Established 1858. St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS awp CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Cottonwood Coal Co., Lehigh, Montana 


The management of the Roberts and Schaefer Com- 
pany has been the same for 15 years, or since its start in 
1904. The five Directors who are managing its affairs 
now were with the organization then. 


A continuous and successful business has been 
maintained. 


Railroads and Coal Operators of this country have 
absolute faith in the integrity of our methods and the effi- 
ciency of our designs of Coal Handling Plants, and believe 
in the ability of our Construction Organization to build 
soundly and well. 


The Roberts and Schaefer Company have one idea 
in the upbuilding of their business; that idea is to do their 
work so well that they are unique in the characteristics 
which make a fact of the phrase 


“Fulfill the Contract—Satisfy the Client’ 
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“BULLDOG” 
Rock Drill Steel 


: Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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AND FITTINGS 


are made for all methods of 
handling steam, water, gas, air, 
oil, etc. in all sizes, all press- 
ures and all mining conditions. 


318 Lock Shield 


L 36E Crane-Erwood 225H Extra Heavy 
Mine Cock. 


Emergency Cut-out Valve. 7 Hydraulic Gate Valve. 


Cast Iron Fittings, 49E Expansion Joint, 
with Anchor Base. 


Let us send you catalogue. 


Brass Globe FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1866 


and Angle Valve. CR AN 2 CO. Crane R. R. Union. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 53 leading cities. 
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No Operator Would Willingly 
Give Up Electric Power 


because of its, great convenience and 
economy for every operation from 
working face to tipple or breaker. 
G-E Electric Power Equipment in mines 
is used to drive coal cutters, locomotives 
fitted to every set of haulage condi- 
tions, mine pumps, mine fans, breaker 
machinery, hoists, tools in shops, ete. 
This equipment assures absolute re- 
liability of operation and successful 
performance under dripping water, 
moist air or coal dust operating con- 
ditions. Where desired, high motor 
efficiency can be obtained for a wide 
range of speeds. Low cost hoist opera- 
tion is assured by the elimination of 
boilers, reduction of rope vibration and 
by idle moment power saving. 


The experience and knowledge ob- 
tained in equipping these mines are 
placed at your disposal—to help solve 
any power problems which may have 
arisen at your mines. Call in our 
specialist at your early convenience 
and start reaping the advantages of 
electric power at an early date. 


Sales Offices in all large 


cities 
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General Office, Schenectady NY. 


Cyanide Plants and Equipment 


Our New Illustrated Catalogue No. 106 
Will be Mailed on Request 


Crushing - Grinding - Transmission 
and Power Generating Machinery 
Refining-Melting and Electrical Equipment 
Pumps - Tanks - Screens - etc. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Mining Machinery Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Sales offices in Principal Cities — 


DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
TABLES 


CAPACITY 
EPFICIENCY 


SATISFACTION _. 


The 
Deister CONCENTRATOR Company 


Manufacturers of DEISTER, OVERSTROM and DEISTER-OVERSTROM Tables in 
Either Single or Double Deck Types. 


Main Office, Factory and Test Plant—Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Cable Address: “Retsied.” A.B.C. Sth Edition. Bedford-McNeil. 
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CHAIN GRATE STOKERS 
ARE INEFFICIENT 


When Fires Burn Short Cold Air Is Drawn Into the Furnace 
Through the Rear of Grates. — 


RESULT 5% CO.—LOW EFFICIENCY 


Illinois Chain Grates Are Different 


When Fires Burn Short, Close the Chain Dampers 
RESULT 14% CO.—HIGH EFFICIENCY 


Send for Pamphlet ‘“‘G”’ and see how you can save money 
by installing Illinois Chain Grate Stokers. 


DAMPERS DAMPERS 
OPEN 


We specialize on industrial furnaces requiring 
close temperature regulation. 


ILLINOIS STOKER CO. 
ALTON, ILL. 


ILLINOIS CHAIN GRATES ILLINOIS FORCED DRAFT GRATES 
FOR BITUMINOUS COAL FOR ANTHRACITE AND COKE BRAIZE 


7£ 
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For More Than Forty Years— 
The Name 


WEBSTER 


HAS MEANT 


QUALITY 


IN ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Yo will find Webster Bucket Elevators, Belt Conveyers, 

Screens and Bearings in some of the biggest and best 
plantsin every important mining field in this country. The 
reason is given above. | 


Have You a Webster Catalog No. 42? 


The Webster M’f’?s Company 


CHICAGO TIFFIN, OHIO NEW YORK 


LISTEN!! 
The Edison Electric 
Safety Mine Lamp 


Safeguards 
COAL AND METAL MINES 


against Fires and Explosions 
Over 100,000 Now in Service 


“THE STANDARD MINE LAMP OF AMERICA” 


We have Everything for Mine and 
Industrial Safety 


Write for our M.S. A. Safety Catalog 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 3 
SAFETY ENGINEERS 
Chamber of Commerce Building Pittsburgh, Pa. deen 
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This Book—Yours 


We will send it post paid if you 
write for it. You will find in it 
much information of interest and 
value to engineers and works 
managers: tables, data, etc. | It 
| also contains descriptions: and 
\ >> illustrations of our {complete 
line of 


“Reliance” and “Sea Lion” 


WATER PROOF 


LEATHER BELTING 


i These standard Brands of superior leather Belting are made in a modern 
lf factory by skilled workmen, from selected hides, all oak bark tanned. You 
i can depend on them to handle the most difficult drives with a minimum of 


stoppage or repairs. Run tighter and wear longer than most high-grade 
leather belts. These brands of Belting deserve consideration and trial by the 
influential membership of the American Mining Congress. 


Write today for free illustrated catalogue. Responsible merchants wanted in 
open territory to represent our interests. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
Makers of Superior Leather Belting 


Cable address, ‘“‘Reliance-Chicago” 
102 North Green Street 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Rockford, Ul" 
New San Francisco 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
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Now Is the Time to Increase Output 
to the 
Top Notch 


To Help You Do This, We 
Want to Install for You a 


Pneumatic 
Rotary Dump 


which will not only assure 
you a greater tonnage with 
present equipment, but. will 
also enable you to handle 
the coal with fewer men. 
Hence you can release to other duties several of the men now employed in con- 
nection with your dumping. 

Conservation of Men—That’s the big item now. Write for Bulletin 170-M. 


Wood Equipment Company 


McCormick Bldg., CHICAGO ENOXVE 


LLE, TENN. 
208 Architects B 1210 Holston Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH—Union Bank Building 


PLAT-O 


CONCENTRATOR MODEL 17 


THE SAME MACHINE MAY BE USED AS A ROUGHER, 
FINISHER OR SLIMER, MAKING AS LOW 
TAILING AS FLOTATION MACHINES ON MANY“ ORES 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


DEISTER MACHINE Co. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


1933-2003 East Wayne St. Incorporated July, 1912 
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HE MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 


so big that an: ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 
ment. 


A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 
the average durability is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum. 


The “ fronclad=Extde” Battery 


with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Locomotive. Its special positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it re- 
quires is relatively small. 


In the many mines where it is used the **fronclad-Exide” battery 
is helping to reduce the coal-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address our nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


Manufacturer of 
The ‘‘ Chloride Accumulator ’’, The Tudor Accumulator ’’ 
the ‘* Bxide’’, ThineExide ad WroncladsExide’’ Batteries 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City SanFrancisco Denver Toronto 


1888-1917 
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for Efficient, Profitable Concentration 


Woodbury Jigs 


Woodbury Jigs insure a 
Uniform Discharge over 
entire width of Jig and the 
separating of a true mid- 
dling by holding back the 
light mineral and tailings 
with hydraulic water. 


The Woodbury Jig gives 
absolutely uniform pulsa- 
tion the entire width of the 


Crushing, sieve, making an ideal 
Grinding, \. stratification. The Wood- 
— bury BULL JIG provides 
Refining “SS a very large capacity and en- 
Equipment durance under rough work. 
Bulletins on 


Ask for Bulletin 45-130. It gives information in full 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 


115 Broadway, New York M 438.4 
Power & Mining Machinery Works, Cudahy Wis. 


Milwaukee 


*“‘The Goodman Company Sure 
Does Make a Mining Machine’”’— 


Said a mine superintendent of long experience to the writer of this ad. 


He was speaking of this very 
Goodman Shortwall Machine, 
as it cut its way steadily and 
rapidly across the face. 

He has six of these machines, 
which undercut every pound of 
his coal. 

His opinion derives its principal 
force from the fact that he has 
operated all types and makes of 
machines and right now is hold- 
ing others ‘‘in reserve” while he 
uses his Goodmans only. 

Is the Goodman Machine your trouble reducer and coal producer? If not, you 
are missing something in these days of intensive demand. 


You should have Bulletin 103-M . 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis 
Charleston, W. Va. Denver t 
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Designed by cur own experienced engineers—men 
who have spent vears in this work. 


Fabricated in our own shops under the watching 
cyes of the designing engineers. 


Erected and put into operation by the Link-Belt 
Erection Corps. 


Link-Belt Machinery is designed and built to fit the 
individual requirements and conditions in every case. 


Link-Belt Engineers have developed many of the most 
useful and practical coal handling devices and machines 
used throughout the coal fields today. We are the pioneers in this 
work. We are happy in the thought that we have contributed our 
ideas, our time and energy to the develogesent of the great coal 
mining industry. 


In our extensive plants at Chicago and Philadelphia 
experimental machines can always be seen in the course 
of development, and improved types of screens, crushers, conveyors 
and many specialized products are being made. Visitors are always 
welcome. We cordially invite those interested to see for themselves 
the high standard we are setting—the results we are striving to 
obtain with every modern facility at our command. We are striving 
to build the best—most substantial—and serviceable equipment for handling 
coal. Our reputation is behind our smallest as well as our largest product. Let 
us show you—call on us whenever you are in town. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO" INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City, Mo.. ‘ 407 Finance Bid 
seattle First Avenue, 
Portiand, Ore............. First ana Stark MY 
san Francisco... nes .. 461 Market St. 
Los Angeles. .., .161 and 163 N. Los Angeles 


GULF COAL COMPANY 
Hot Coal, W. Va. 


Link-Beit Equipped 
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Pittsburgh... Park Bldg. Louisville, Ky.... . Frederick Wehle, Starks Bidg. 
Central Natl Bank. Bide, Knoxville, Tenn: T Blakey. Empire Bide. 
Buftalo 54-5698 Ellicott Square Birmingham . . McCrossin & Am. Tr. Bidg. bs 
National Bank Bidg. New Orleans.....C. O. Hing, Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland. . 429 Rockefeller Ridg. 
1. Picking Table 2. Loading Boom 


FLAME- 
PROOF 


WATER- 
PROOF 


MILDEW- 
PROOF 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Goodin-Reid Brattice is made in three brands of the finest quality cotton duck properly 
treated to render it flame-, water- and mildew-proof 
1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame-proof, mildew-proof and water- 
proof. It is heavily coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear. 
2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame- and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed. 
3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
It is heavily coated and withstands the hardest wear. 


FREE SAMPLES FURNISHED FOR COMPARISON. 


GOODIN-REID & COMPANY 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture 
All Sizes of 


From One to 
300-ton Capacity 


Heavy Scales 
“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


New York 
145 Chambers St. 


Pittsburgh 
1631 Liberty Ave. 


Philadelphia Baltimore 
523 Arch St. 409 N. Gay St. 


Chicago 
161 N. May St. 


Cleveland 
1547 Columbus Road 
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When Selecting 
Llectrical Equipment 


Remember— 


that no company has given greater, 
or more careful consideration to 


Mining Applications than Westing- 
house, and 


- Westinghouse Mine Equipment is 
unexcelled in cither ia 


this claim. 


{ Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
y ii 
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Cottey efficiency. Thousands of installa- pe 


AWARDED 
For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
° mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
A 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
trated catalogue. 
INTERIOR WIRING 
ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES Read about wire 
Every coil examined and labeled under vope usage in its 
the direction of the underwriters labora- different require- 
tre ope ews. 
Send Jor bookie fully Gladly sent free to 
describing. anyone upon request. 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- ] 
structures aswell. as American Steel & Wire Company 
New York Cleveland 
Booklet Pittsburgh Denver 
fully describing. 
H. Channon Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
0 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose ; 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
, Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies % 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalogue now ready. Send for your copy. 


! 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer 
Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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BECAUSE— 


DYNAMITE 
Will Do Your Work Right 


is the reason you should use it. We have a variety of grades— 
they will suit your particular needs, no matter in what manner 
they are connected with blasting. 


Many users have individual blasting problems to solve. To 
such we offer our consultation services, and we will also make 
an exhaustive study of your requirements, gratis. Then our 
recommendation of proper grades is at your disposal—whether 
you take advantage of it or not. 


Could you ask for more? 


Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. 
120 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 


60 STRENGTH 


Red Cross Extra 


A Low Freezing, High Efficiency All-the-year-round Explosive 
FOR ORE MINING 


Made in all Standard Sttengthis++20,to 60 per cent 
Strengths and Guaranteed to be as Represented 


FOR MORE FACTS WRITE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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HERCULES 


Reduce Your 
Consumption of Explosives 


During the coming year, more than ever before, 
the practice of strict economy in all lines of 
operation is imperative. This possibly applies 
most strongly to the use of explosives because 
the country needs explosives in vast quantities 
for war purposes. 
You will help supply the country’s needs and 
save money for yourself if you can reduce your 
consumption of explosives. 
In this connectior our services may be of assistance. 
It is very possible that your experts, who have detailed 
- knowledge of your own work, and our explosives en- 
— whose experience covers a broad field, would, 
y combining their knowledge, find means of reducing 


a : your consumption of explosives without lessening your 
present output. 


@ The matter is important both from business and patri- 


otic perp oe and we should be glad to Lave you 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Atlas High Explosives 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


100 Different Kinds 


Dynamite Permissible Explosives 
Blasting Gelatin Miners Friend 
Extra Dynamite Vigorite 
Gelatin Dynamite Coalite 
Quarry Powder Low Powders 
: Farm Powder Oil Well Explosives 


Atlas Blasting Powder 


Blasting and ‘‘B” Blasting 


All Standard Granulations 


Atlas Blasting Supplies 


Delay Electric Igniters Blasting Paper 
Electric Fuzes Miners’ Squibs 
Delay Electric Fuzes Thawing Kettles 
Electric Squibs Tamping Bags 
Blasting Machines Cap Crimpers 


Galvanometers 
Rheostat—Fuzes 
Leading Wire 
Connecting Wire 
Blasting Caps 


REDUCE YOUR BLASTING COST 


Use Ammonia Powder 


Write us telling what you are using and we will recommend the proper grade of 


Ammonia Powder. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, ‘“rriczs’ Wilmington, Delaware 


Kansas City 
Pottsville 


Allentown Birmingham Boston Houghton Joplin 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia St. Louis Pittsburgh 


Knoxville 
Wilkes-Barre 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 


Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 


Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Il. 
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Will it Crack Under the Strain? 


—or is every unit in your organization and equipmént coming up to the speed 
of production the present crisis demands? 


Vulcan Hoists are designed to stand up under the severest production pressure. Their 
liberal dimensions, big gears and drums, excellent brake systems, devices for the prevention 
of overwinding, combine to reduce the danger of a breakdown to a minimum. 

This is a vital consideration now, when your output is less than the demand and you 
are straining every effort to supply the present need. 

Inquiry will show where 
Vulcan Hoists have helped 
solve the hoisting prob- 
lems of other mines. Why 

_ not start your investiga- 
tion now by writing for 
catalogue and full infor- 
mation? 


Vulcan Iron Works 


1736 Main St. 


Vulcan Holst, made for Lehigh Conk & Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. ‘ 
¥ (One of several repeat orders.) New York Chicago 


Flory Two-Speed Hoist 


A Distinct Saving to Any Operator on 
First Cost and a Positive Saver of Cost, 
Worry and Delays Thereafter 


The Hoist and Frictions*can be operated by steam or electricity. 
The speed can be changed when load is in motion. Can you see 
where this Hoist is of especial value on your variable grade slope ? 


_The friction feature versus keyed drum, 
eliminates all anxiety, where the Werner 
Patent Friction is used. 

Quite a number of operators have 


come to appreciate the actual value 
of this hoist; have you? 


S. Flory Mfg. Co. 


Bangor, Penna. 


22£, 
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Hoisting and 
Haulage Ropes 


Insulated Wires and 
Cables for Every 
Mine Use 


MADE FOR USERS WHO WANT THE BEST 


HAZARD MFG COMPANY 
@ WILKES-BARRE PA © 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL ST IST NAT'L BANK 552 W ADAMS ST 


Electrical Material for Mining Purposes 
We are specialists on electrical equipment for mines and mining 
work, including overhead trolley systems and track return. 

G. E. Line Material and Rail Bonds 
Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drill 


Early’s Commutator Cement 
Bonds  $plicing Sleeves 
Brackets Strain Clamps 
Crossings Suspensions 
Drills Tools 
Ears Trolley Frogs 
Insulators Trolley Wire Supports 
Roof Fastenings Turnbuckles 


Section Switches 


Send us your inquiries—you will receive prompt attention and satisfactory 
service throughout every transaction with us. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 

in Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. ame Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, gattiactadly for coal mines. 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of ann — and the high 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with flui — will run oy Q 
months to a year with one lu rication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 


investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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ANEGG 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96,/98% 


in Egg-shaped pieces of approximately 
One Ounce Each 


Manufactured in the United 
States by 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


100 William Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Factory: Perth Amboy, N. Y. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 


Copper or Lead Smelting Furnaces fitted with Traylor 
Patented Water Jackets, having the tuyere an integral 
part of the fire-sheet. 


Copper Converters so designed that any tuyere can be 
removed without interfering with the others. 


Tuyere Boxes that can be removed without interference with tuyere pipes. 


These and many other features found only in our Smelting Plant Equipment make 
for the economy so necessary in present-day Smelting operations. 


Write for all the details. 
TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


: MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 

ALLENTOWN, PA., - U.S.A. 

4 NEW YORK OFFICE: WESTERN OFFICE: 

d 30 CHURCH STREET SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 

1414 FISHER BUILDING 
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CARBIDE 
MINE LAMPS 


We Make a Suitable Lamp for Every 


Per Metal and Coal Miners Mining Purpose 


“LITTLE GIANT” 


HALF-SHIFT LAMP 
With Candlestick 


UUSTRI 
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OFMERS "PENDING 


Heavy Polished Brass 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Seamless Aluminum 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


for Mining---- 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia 


In MINING OPERATIONS, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber 
Belting for Conveyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting 
to use for any particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, 
illustrated catalog will be sent free on request. Please use your business 


letterhead. 
QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, 629 Market Street Chicago, 182 West Lake Street 
Pittsburgh, 211 Wood Street New York, 53 Murray Street 
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BALL BEARING EQUIPPED 


_ INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


= HEAVY CAPACITY LOADS Wo 
GLIDE SMOOTHLY OVER 


| {_S-A UNIT CARRIERS 


Cost Saving Data = 
in Regard to Installing = 
S-A UNIT CARRIERS 


ADJUSTABLE, ABLE in your Mill 


SS Ask Us Today! 


“STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. C0.“ 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


CONVEYING, SCREENING BRANCH OFFICES TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
50 Church St., New York ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 824 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. : 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 310 Stair Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


H. W. Oliver Bldg, Pittsburgh 412 E. 34 St., Los Angeles 
803. New Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 503 Doolv Block, Salt Tabs City 
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WASHINGTON 


DeceMBER, 1917 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


SHALL OUR COURTS 
BE UPHELD? 


In line with the resolution adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor at its 
annual session at Buffalo, declaring that 
any injunction dealing with the relations 
of employer and employe, based upon the 
dictum that labor is property, “should be 
held as usurpation and disregarded, let 
the consequences be what they may,” was 
the resolution condemning the prosecu- 
tion of the Mooney case in San Fran- 
cisco. Both of these resolutions, if the 
principle can be made effective, would 
result in the entire breaking down of the 
judicial system of the country. 

In the San Francisco case a bomb was 
placed on a crowded street during a 
parade, resulting in the death of some 
and frightful injury to many other peo- 
ple. The courts of California, after 
a lengthy trial, found guilty some of the 
defendants who were charged with the 
crime. We are not prepared to discuss 
the justice of the verdict rendered, but 
we are of the opinion that if any injus- 
tice has been perpetrated by the verdict 
of the jury and the sentence of the court 
public sentiment in the state of Cali- 
fornia will be sufficient to secure pardon 
for any defendant who is improperly con- 
victed. We believe it to be of very great 
importance that the judicial system of 
this country shall not be broken down at 
the behest of those who are charged with 
violation of the law which these courts 
undertake to execute. 

Tue Mininc Concress JouRNAL be- 
lieves that organized labor discredits it- 


self when it initiates recall proceedings 
to remove from office a district attorney 
who has performed his plain duty in the 
premises, viz.; to prosecute with all vigor 
those who have been indicted by the 
grand jury as having been guilty of a 
criminal offense. Mr. Charles M. Fick- 
ert, the district attorney of San Fran- 
cisco county, is being persecuted in this 
way by those who pretend to represent 
organized labor. ; 

A recent issue of the Mine Workers’ 
Journal, makes the following comment 
upon the verdict of the Supreme Court 
of the state of California in its refusal 
to grant a new trial in the Mooney case: 


“Labor will not permit this crime to be 
consummated. Labor protests its horror of 
and indignation at this cold-blooded attempt 
to murder innocent people to satisfy the mal- 
ice of proven criminals, suborners of per- 
jury, and of every other crime denounced by 
God and man.” 

There can be no justification for this 
open threat that organized labor will 
break down the judicial system of the 
country. The fact is that a _ brutal 
crime was committed and that it was the 
sworn duty of the district attorney to 
prosecute those who are indicted by a 
grand jury charging guilt of this horrible 
act. 

It will be recalled that a few years ago 
a similar protest went up from all parts 
of the country against the prosecution of 
the McNamara brothers for the dyna- 
miting of the Los Angeles Times build- 
ing, in which twenty-two innocent people 
lost their lives. An effort was made by 
the president of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor to raise a defense fund of 
$200,000. Later $4,000 turned up in the 
hands of a prospective juryman, who tes- 
tified that it was handed him by the at- 
torneys for the defense. The same pro- 
test was heard over the country at that 
time concerning the alleged injustice of 
the prosecution of the McNamara 
brothers, and it was then, as now, alleged 
that “unless some great influence is 
brought to bear, the state of California 
will prove its subservency to the money 
lords of the state, who believe they can 
crush the cause of the workers by con- 
victing individuals among them.” On 
July 27, 1911, the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal published an“article written by 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, from which we 
quote: 

“With intrigue, falsehood, and utter dis- 
regard of all forms of law, applying to indi- 
vidual force, conniving with faithless officials, 
the two McNamaras were rushed in feverish 
haste to the scene of the alleged crime. The 


rights of these two men have been trampled 
upon wilfully, flagrantly, wantonly.” 


Notwithstanding these radical utter- 
ances’and the fact that an enormous 
amount was raised for the defense, the 
McNamara brothers admitted their guilt 
of the crime with which they had been 
charged. 

We are not discussing this case because 
of any settled conviction as to the guilt 
or innocence of the Mooneys in the San 
Francisco case. The important question 
is, shall the judicial system of the coun- 
try be broken down? Shall the depart- 
ment of government to which we are re- 
quired under the law to carry our dis- 
putes for legal determination be de- 
stroyed? Shall force of arms be substi- 
tuted for the courts as a means of re- 
dress? No government can hope to stand 
which permits its subjects to fight out 
their own battles. The framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, with 
remarkable foresight, provided the means 
for the perpetuation of this Government 
by creating three departments, each inde- 
pendent of the other—the Executive, the 
Legislative, and the Judicial. 

Organized labor would have the legis- 
lative department take over the processes 
of the judicial department, and, failing 
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in this, would undertake to-resist the de- 
crees of the courts and pull down the 
temple of justice upon their own heads. 
THe Mininc Concress JOURNAL believes 
that this course is subversive of the very 
best interests of organized labor and that 
it cannot be successful. Ninety-eight 
million people will not consent to the 
breaking down of that great bulwark of 
freedom, the greatest in history, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in order 
that two million people may be permitted 
to do things which the law directs shall 
not be done. “No thief e’er felt the 
halter draw; with good opinion of the 
law.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 


The annual meeting of members of 
the American Mining Congress was one 
of unusual interest. In addition to the 
eight specific questions which were sub- 
mitted to the members for consideration, 
conclusions upon which will be found in 
the report of this meeting on another 
page of this issue, it was also ordered 
that the weight of influence of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress should be given 
to the passage of the Webb bill, providing 
for business combinations in the conduct 
of foreign trade. The president was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
take action with reference to the war ex- 
cess profits tax provisions of the income 

‘x bill, with a view to securing such 
construction of the intricate provisions 
of the law as will, as far as possible, 
make its burdens fall uniformly upon ali 
kinds of business enterprises, and thus 
make it better serve the purpose of Con- 
gress, viz.: to obtain for the Government 
sufficient revenues to conduct in the most 
effective manner the great war in which 
this country is now engaged. 


THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF _IN- 
CREASING PRICES 


The great increase in business trans- 
actions necessitated by the conduct of the 
war has necessarily increased prices of 
all commodities and this necessity partic- 
ularly applies to the matter of wages. 
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It is foolish to expect men to continue 
service at a wage scale just sufficient to 
support a family in ordinary times, when 
the cost of living has so advanced as to 
make it impossible for him at that wage 
to support his family. Increased wages, 
however, should always mean increased 
efficiency. Labor leaders have always in- 
sisted that the best service could not be 
expected from underpaid men. Increased 
wages, however, must lead to higher effi- 
ciency, or must add to the burden of con- 
sumers of the product of such labor. The 
fact that laboring men today, and the 
common people everywhere,—enjoy lux- 
uries which were impossible to the royal 
families centuries ago is the result of in- 
creased efficiency in production. Whether 
through invention or more skillful labor 
the fact is that the common people are 
permitted through increased productive 
power to have more of the comforts and 
conveniences of life and more opportu- 
nity to improve themselves through edu- 
cation and recreation than ever before. 
Increased wages per se take from these 
luxuries and burden all consumers of the 
product. Increased efficiency, increased 
production per dollar. of wages ‘paid, 
brings this production nearer to all 
consumers. 

The endless chain of increasing prices 
leaves the wage-earner little better off 
than when he started the movement 
which led to better wages, and a little 
later to increased costs of living, approxi- 
mately absorbing his wage increase. The 
wage-earners of the country are receiving 
the highest wages in history and at the 
same time having great difficulty in 
meeting the increased living costs. 

When will the endless chain of in- 
creased prices stop and move backward? 
It cannot go on forever. Shall the change 
come through business disaster, through 
panic, through a stoppage of employ- 
ment, through hunger and want, or shall 
it come through intelligent cooperation 
between the various productive forces of 
the country? 


THE FRUITS OF COOPERATION 


Three yéars ago it was decided to pub- 
lish a monthly journal which would 


carry to the members of the American 
Mining Congress full information con- 
cerning the activities of the organiza- 
tion, a résumé of the work being done 
by the Government bureau’s serving the 
mining industry, and an analysis of legis- 
lation by the National Congress affecting 
mining. 

It was thought that such a Journal 
would be of great value to the member- 
ship, and that it might eventually become 
a valuable asset in the support of the 
work if the proper cooperation was 
given. 

The matter was presented to the lead- 
ing machinery firms catering to the min- 
ing industry, with the result that a goodly 
number are now placing before our mem- 
bers each month a statement of how 
they can bring to mining that efficiency 
which the great national crisis demands. 

Our members were asked to patronize 
these manufacturers in so far as was con- 
sistent with good business management. 

When the JourNAL was started, it was 
a financial burden to the organization. 
Through the cooperation of the member- 
ship and the manufacturers and dealers 
in mining machinery and supplies, it is 
now a direct contributor to the work of 
the organization. The members have 
given their cooperation at every turn. 
They are directly responsible for the 
present healthy financial condition of 
their publication. They have realized 
that cooperation is essential to the suc- 
cess of any enterprise, and the advertisers 
ii the JoURNAL have been appreciative of 
this cooperation, and each year have re- 
newed their patronage. 

We shall, during the coming year, thor- 
oughly cover every department at Wash- 
ington that has to do with mining: The 
Bureau of Mines, The Geological Sur- 
vey, The U. S. Supreme Court, The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, The Fuel Ad- 
ministration, The Council’ of National 
Defense, and particularly the activities of 
Congress. 

The growth of the JourNAL has been 
noted on every hand. But we expect to 
grow materially during the next few 
months. Plans are under way for a very 
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much larger, better, more comprehensive 
JOURNAL. 

Eventually we expect the JoURNAL to 
reach every mining man in the United 
States. We expect to make it the strong- 
est agency in the country for creating a 
public sentiment that will be fair to the 
mining industry. 

We want to make THE Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL the textbook of the min- 
ing Industry. 


THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


The serious responsibilities of the Fuel 
Administration are more keenly felt as 
the shortage of coal more clearly pre 
sents itself. 

The nation’s coal requirements during 
the year 1917 were approximately 25 per 
cent in excess of the ordinary produc- 
tion. Labor conditions and overbur- 
dened transportation interfered to some 
extent with production and distribution. 
The manifest shortage of coal made ex- 
orbitant prices possible for such coal as 
was not under contract. Operators who 
had been selling coal at a loss for years 
felt justified in recouping their losses 
when this opportunity not only presented 
itself, but was forced upon them by bids 
from consumers ready to pay any price 
in order to be insured a supply, in some 
instances offering bribes to the sales 
agents in order to secure coal at the ex- 
orbitant price. At this juncture the Pea- 
body-Lane price was fixed at $3 per ton 
—a price which would insure a profit to 
the small producers and would undoubt- 
edly have increased production to such 
an extent that competition would have 
lowered the price to a proper basis. This 
was a sensible, practical solution of a 
difficult situation, and came as near to 
justice as any price-fixing program can 
hope to attain. 

Unfortunate advisors led to the rejec- 
tion of the Peabody-Lane proposal, and 
a price of $2 per ton was fixed by the 
administration for the great central pro- 
ducing field, a price leaving a profit upon 
the production of probably 75 per cent 
of the total output, but below the cost of 
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production as to the remaining 25 per 
cent of productive capacity. As a justi- 
fication, it was urged that profits should 
be taken out of patriotism—a well-sound- 
ing phrase, but misleading as to ordinary 
business operations. Fundamentally, all 
business is done for a profit and for no 
other reason. When operations are car- 
ried on for other reward than a profit 
the operation ceases to be a business en- 
terprise. The production of coal by a 
company with a bonded indebtedness at 
less than the cost of production is im- 
possible for any length of time. The re- 
sult of the administration’s order cre- 
ated another interfering factor to the 
production of coal necessary to meet the 
increased demand. 

At this juncture the Fuel Administra- 
tion came into existence, and Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield undertook to straighten out 
the difficulties, to right the inequalities, 
and to stimulate coal production to that 
point where the necessary demands of 
the public might be met. This difficult 
situation had already been created when 
Dr. Garfield undertook the duties of 
Fuel Administrator. Dr. Garfield neces- 
sarily delayed action in the selection of 
his organization sufficiently long to en- 
able him to grasp the problems involved 
and select advisors who could be relied 
upon to bring to his assistance the best 
brains of the coal mining industry. Mr. 
Samuel A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh; Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale, of New York, and Mr. 
John P. White were selected to assist in 
carrying out the work of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, selections which have met 
the entire approval and commendation 
of the coal mining industry and have 
brought to the Fuel Administration the 
most practical advice which could be 
secured. 

The problems involved are still trouble- 
some, and the most sincere cooperation 
from all sides has been tendered in the 
adjustment of the difficulties. While the 
present conditions are not assuring, it is 
earnestly hoped that conditions will be 
such that no fuel famine will result and 
that every need for industrial purposes 
and domestic use will be cared for. 
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WHERE FUEL ECONOMY 
IS UNNECESSARY 

In the January, 1917, Mintnc Con- 
GkESS JOURNAL reference was made to 
the legal proceedings then before the 
United States Federal Court brought by 
the Government against the Colorado 
Power Company to secure a cancella- 
tion of its rights of way, which were the 
basis of an investment of over twenty 
million dollars in the development of a 
water-power enterprise in Colorado. 

This case is-still pending. This com- 
pany is still being prosecuted by the Fed- 
eral Government on the ground that 
some of the original locators of the 
rights of way failed to observe in full 
the strict technical requirements of the 
law. 

This Federal interference with the 
proper development of the water-power 
resources of the West has prevented the 
development of many other water-power 
enterprises which today would have gone 
far toward preventing the coal famine 
with which the nation is now threatened 
and would have made available for gen- 
eral public use coal which is being used 
for the development of power for manu- 
facturing and mining purposes in that 
section. 

Our attention is again called to this 
situation by a report from Denver that its 
“White Way” (Curtis Street) pro- 
nounced by Thomas A. Edison to be the 
most brilliant stretch of city street in 
the world, is not affected by the order of 
the Fuel Administration to economize in 
the use of coal by the elimination of un- 
necessary street lighting and illumination. 
The current for these lights is furnished 
by the Colorado Power Company’s plant 
at Shoshone, Colorado, more than three 
hundred miles from Denver. The with- 
drawal of this suit and the adoption of a 
governmental policy which would justify 
water-power development in the West 
would go a long way toward making 
light the responsibilities of the United 
States Fuel Administration. 


THE FUTURE OF SILVER 


No one question has called for more 
of oratory, more of bitter discussion and 
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controversy, and, without being the para- 
mount political issue, has been a factor 
in more national political campaigns than 
that question involving the nation’s 
money medium. When the great contest 
for the unlimited coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 16 to 1 was lost, there followed 
an immediate increase in the production 
of gold sufficient to stabilize the world’s 
money. The discredited “green-backer” 
of past times would not find himself in 
such peculiar company were he now to 
compare his proposals with the present 
issuance of credit currency. We are 
going through revolutionary conditions— 
conditions in which we are turning away 
from the moorings of conservatism which 
have characterized the controlling fea- 
tures of the financial history of this coun- 
try at least during recent times. The 
gold standard was practically established 
in the year 1872 after the currency sys- 
tem of the days of the civil war and the 
inflation of business which it brought 
about had receded to more normal condi- 
tions. The final act in the demonetiza- 
tion of silver came in 1893 and was fol- 
lowed by a business panic more general 
if not more serious than the panic of 
1873. The increase in gold production of 
the world responding to the increased 
demand stabilized conditions during the 
marvelous commercial advances during 
the period from 1893 to the beginning of 
the European war, or perhaps more ‘cor- 
rectly speaking, to the enactment of the 
currency bill. Under this bill it was 
possible to very largely increase the cir- 
culating medium of the country. Since 
the beginning of the war the enormous 
expense attending its prosecution has 
made necessary not only a large increase 
in circulating medium but that our money 
should circulate rapidly in order that 
the enormous business transactions neces- 
sitated by the war might be consummated. 

With a gold basis of approximately 
$3,500,000,000 we are spending an 
amount in excess of $20,000,000,000 and 
this seems only to mark the beginning of 
the expenditures which will be necessary 
before the great determined purpose of 
the American people shall be accom- 
plished. Not only do the conditions 
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within the United States require the use 
of a largely increased currency, but these 
same conditions are more intense in prac- 
tically every European country engaged 
in the war. During the early stages of 
the war the gold of the world came to 
this country in payment for the military 
supplies which were exported in such 
measure as to almost double our basic 
gold supply. This was not new gold but 
gold taken from the circulation of other 
countries which in turn are conducting 
their business by the use of more of 
asset currency. Much in the way of in- 
flated currency will pass during the war 
times when the prime necessity of the 
hour calls for unusual personal sacrifice. 
When the war has been concluded the 
European countries will of necessity be 
required to stabilize their currency sys- 
tem by the use of an amount of metallic 
money sufficient to give confidence to the 
public that final redemption is possible. 
From where can this metallic supply come 
except from the countries which now 
possess it? When the demand is made 
by which gold or some metallic substitute 
therefor shall be a necessity as a basis of 
money in European countries, they must 
either draw from the gold supply of the 
United States which will not then be 
proportionately more than the amount 
which in times past has been considered 
essential to a stable currency system or 
upon the world’s silver supply. It 
seems probable, if not inevitable, that 
these countries will be forced to accept 
silver and upon some basis of value 
greatly in excess of the price which has 
prevailed since the demonetization of 
silver. 

The United States produces practically 
two-fifths of the world’s silver supply 
and the price which the nation shall re- 
ceive for such of this silver as goes into 
foreign exchange is a matter of vital 
interest to the country at large and par- 
ticularly to its silver producers. It seems 
probable that the necessity for the use 
of silver will be so great during the next 
few years as to absorb the available silver 
supply without fully meeting the need for 
monetary purposes. Is the United States 
to permit its silver supply to be sold for 


twenty-five to fifty per cent less than its 
value as fixed by the demand for its use 
as a money medium of our sister coun- 
tries? We believe the time has come 
when the United States should interest 
itself to see that a product which is abso- 
lutely essential to the other nations should 
not be permitted to pass to those nations 
except at a price which approximately 
represents its value for the use to which 
it is to be applied. 


PRIORITY ORDERS 

With a demand in excess of the sup- 
ply, prices are bound to continually ad- 
vance in accordance with the inevitable 
law of supply and demand. 

Temporary governmental restrictions 
may for a time interfere with the action 
of this law, but its final operation is as 
inevitable as the law of gravity. An in- 
terference with the law of gravity takes 
place by the elevation of bricks and mor- 
tar from their natural resting place to 
the top of a high building. But by a 
scientific process which takes advantage 
of that same law these materials are held 
in place and a complete building results. 
Every interference with the law of sup- 
ply and demand must be scientifically 
adapted to a definite purpose, or the 
structure created thereby will not only 
fall to the earth, but will crush those 
who look to it for protection. Destruc- 
tive tornadoes result when the atmos- 
pheric pressure is relieved at one point 
and increased at another. Ill-advised 
priority orders have the same effect. The 
diversion of a shipment of wheat from 
one section by governmental order, with- 
out regard to the markets which have 
looked to that section for supply, is cer- 
tain to leave those markets in want, un- 
less, perhaps, that want is met by drawing 
supplies from some other neighbor, 
which in turn must suffer for lack of 
supply. 

While the present situation makes 
necessary Government control of many 
business situations, it is urged that the 
public interest will be served by the least 
possible interference with those agencies 
through which our business has been 
developed. 
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THE LOYALTY OF LABOR 


It is greatly to be regretted that the 
recent meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held at Buffalo, New York, 
should have gone on record as approving 
an open defiance of the law in case its 
execution shall seem to violate the prin- 
ciple that “labor is not a commodity.” 

Labor’s pledge of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment would have received most gen- 
erous acclaim were it not for this un- 
American, treasonable declaration. 

If the great effort which this country 
is now making for free government in 
the world means that a few people shall 
have the right to dictate to the many, 
then much of that for which we now 
strive will be in vain. Without discuss- 
ing the question of whether labor is or 
is not a commodity no man and no set of 
men less than a majority of the whole 
people have a right to have laws made at 
its special dictation, and no minority has 
the right to say that it will openly and 
flagrantly violate any law which has been 
enacted by the representatives chosen by 
the American people. The minority rule 
is not working well in Russia; minority 
rule has not worked well in Mexico. The 
intelligence of the American people will 
see to it that there is no control in this 
democratic government except the con- 
trol of the majority. 


THE BACHE-DENMAN CASE 

Much interest will be felt by all inter- 
ested in the wage question in the deci- 
sion rendered in the suit of the Bache- 
Denman Syndicate against the United 
Mine Workers and others in the Federal 
court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, Novem- 
ber 22. : 

The suit was brought by the plaintiff 
to recover $2,250,000 because of the de- 
struction of the plaintiff’s mining plant 
at their Prairie Creek mine, in Sebastian 
county, Arkansas, July 1, 1914. The de- 
struction of this property followed the 
attempt of the mine operators to work 
their mines with non-union men after a 
strike had been declared by the union. 
Several lives were lost in the shooting 
which occurred during the disturbances, 
which continued until two troops of the 


United States cavalry were summoned 
from Fort Sheridan to uphold the or- 
ders of the United States marshal who 
had been placed in charge of the prop- 
erty. An appeal will undoubtedly be 
taken from the decision of the court. 
The jury in the Federal court returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff in the sum of 
$200,000, the plaintiff being entitled to 
three times this amount under the Sher- 
man act. The questions involved in this 
suit are very similar to the principles 
involved in the Danbury hatter’s case, 
except that in the latter the damage was 
the result of a boycott, while in the 
Bache-Denman case the damage is 
claimed because of the destruction of 
property. 


A SILVER CONFERENCE 

The recent violent fluctuations in the 
price of silver have again brought to the 
country and particularly to the silver pro- 
ducers of the west a realization of the 
probable importance which silver is 
likely to play in the monetary affairs of 
the world in the future. This interest is 
not based upon any theory that bi-metal- 
lism will again be established upon any 
given ratio, but for the reason that a 
largely increased metallic basis must be 
secured by European countries in order 
that in the after-war period there may 
be some substantial basis for the credit 
money, the use of which is required by 
present conditions. 

A jubilee held in Nevada some little 
time ago when silver went to a price 
above $1 per ounce in the markets, 
quickly followed by a reaction to 85 
cents, led to the calling of a conference 
by Governor Emmet D. Boyle, of Ne- 
vada, and the sending of a delegation to 
Washington to confer with the Treasury 
officials concerning the future of silver. 
This delegation consisted of Governor 
Boyle, Whitman Symmes and S. H. 
3rady, as an official Nevada delegation, 
with whom unofficially was associated 
Mr. W. C. Ralston now of New York, 
formerly in California and largely inter- 
ested in the mines of Nevada. Accom- 
panying this delegation to the conference 
with the Treasury officials were Senators 
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Newlands and Pittman, of Nevada, 
Smoot, of Utah, Shafroth, of Colorado, 
and Ashurst of Arizona; Mr. Strauss, of 
J. W. Seligman & Co., of New York, and 
others. 

While no definite result was accom- 
plished by the conference it is under- 
stood that the western delegates feel 
great encouragement in the hope that 
the future purchases of silver by the 
Government may be made on the basis of 
$i per ounce, a price only slightly in ex- 
cess of the present cost of production. 
It was demonstrated at this conference 
by the data compiled by the bullion tax 
commissioners of the State of Nevada, 
whose record of production is as nearly 
accurate as it is possible to attain, that 
the present increased costs of operation 
make the cost of producing silver in the 
best Nevada silver mines 26 cents per 
ounce more than during the pre-war 
period. 

At this time there seems to be a con- 
siderable demand upon the Treasury for 
silver for exportation to other countries 
in vieW of the fact that a positive em- 
bargo has been placed upon the export of 
gold. The present production is thought 
to be entirely insufficient to satisfy the 
present demand, to meet which it is pro- 
posed to retire the silver certificates, thus 
releasing the bullion which now secures 
them, approximately $150,000,000, and to 
issue in lieu thereof Federal Reserve 
Notes to be in turn secured by silver 
hereafter to be purchased. 

A general conference is now in prog- 
ress at Salt Lake City under the auSpices 
of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress and it is anticipated 
that a further discussion of this subject 
and also the use of the base metals, lead 
and zinc, will justify a greatly increased 
activity in the development and operation 
of western mines. 


SAFETY FIRST 
The “Safety First” idea made general 
in its application by the agitation which 
led to the creation of the Bureau of 
Mines has accomplished much for which 
the nation is grateful. Incidentally, it 
is probably responsible for the creation of 
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those departments of city government, 
not now unusual, under the title Depart- 
ments of Safety. Usually these depart- 
ments are created for the prevention of 
street accidents. It is somewhat amus- 
ing to note that the manager of safety 
in one of the western cities will be ex- 
pected, if a city ordinance now under 
consideration shall be passed, to provide 
safety for investors in oil stocks. It is 
planned that no one shall be permitted 
to sell stocks in oil development com- 
panies except that he shall have a permit 
from the manager of safety, who must 
be first convinced by satisfactory evi- 
dence that the company is organized in 
good faith and is engaged in legitimate 
oil development. The purpose of this 
ordinance is commendable, and the result 
of its operation will be watched with 
interest. 


CONCERNING PRICES 


Why is it that the increase in price of 
staples necessities always calls for un- 
measured criticism, while the price on the 
non-essentials of life, which are pur- 
chased in very much greater amount, may 
reach the sky limit without protest? A 
100 per cent increase in the cost of many 
non-essentials is accepted without ques- 
tion, while a 25 per cent increase in the 
price of coal is regarded as an outrage, 
and the coal operator is immediately con- 
signed to dire punishment, even though 
the greater part of the increased price 
is paid to the railroad which transports 
and the dealer who delivers the coal. 
For instance, why is it that tanned musk- 
rat skins are sold as Hudson seal at prac- 
tically the same prices as a few years ago 
were charged for the real Alaskan seal 
without protest by the purchaser? The 
situation of the coal operator is most 
fittingly described in the old adage, “Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him.” 


WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

General protest by the mining industry 
is being made because of the provisions 
of the war excess profits tax provisions 
of the war revenue bill. The intent of 
this bill was to provide a division with 
the Government of the profit made dur- 
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ing the war period in excess of the profits 
made during the pre-war period. In or- 
der to arrive at the amount of profits 
during each period, it was necessary to 
determine the amount of invested capi- 
tal upon which a certain percentage of 
profit was to be allowed during the pre- 
war period, which was to be deducted 
from the profits gained during the war 
period, the remainder to be taxed. This 
tax was fixed at 20 per cent of the amount 
above the deduction and not in excess of 
15 per cent of the invested capital, this 
tax being graded up to 60 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of 
33 per cent of such capital, first deduct- 
ing the profits during the pre-war period. 

The pre-war profits were not to exceed 
9 per cent, but in all cases to be as much 
as 7 per cent of the invested capital. The 
special burden which this war tax im- 
poses upon the mining industry grows 
from the fact that the average metal pro- 
ducing mine must first pay back the cost 
of the original investment before there is 
a certainty of any profit. This because 
of the fact that in most cases the actual 
life of a mine cannot be predicted, the 
value of the ore bodies can only be 
guessed at, and while enormous profits 
may be made in some mines, other mines 
of equal promise become _ worthless 
through the exhaustion of the ore body 
either in its volume or in the richness of 
its ore. Even in those cases where the 
value of the ore body is positively 
known another element enters, viz.: that 
the net value of the ore taken from a mine 
is not profit, because it is the sale of a 
part of the mine itself. The mine with 
a life of twenty years, each year sells 
one-twentieth of the original investment, 
and at the end of the twenty years the 
entire property has been disposed of. To 
say that a farmer owning a farm of 100 
acres who each year sold five acres of 
his ground was making a profit of the 
amount received for this land would be 
equivalent to saying that the value of the 
ore taken from a mine with a life of 
twenty years should go into the profit 
account. In each of these instances at 
the end of twenty years the entire prop- 
erty has been disposed of. Whatever 


received above the cost of the original 
property and the expense of operation is 
profit. The return to the holder of the 
value of the original property is a sale 
ot his property, and in no sense a profit, 
and should not be subject to an excess 
profits tax. Realizing the difficulty in 
the administration of this law, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury decided to appoint 
an advisory committee to assist in fram- 
ing regulations. A general effort was 
made to induce the appointment of some- 
one as a member of this committee who 
understood the fundamental principles 
involved in a wasting industry like min- 
ing, in which all production means an ex- 
haustion of the original investment. 

As a part of this movement, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the Secretary 
of the Treasury: 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 5, 1917. 
Ton. Witt1am G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: 


Will you permit me to urge the selection 
of a representative of the mining industry 
upon the Advisory, Committee proposed to 
a regulations under the War Revenue 

The mining business deals with an exhausti- 
ble product, which being exhausted, can never 
be replaced. Its income cannot in fairness 
be calculated upon the same basis as the in- 
come of other lines of business which repro- 
duce themselves. 

We feel that there should be at least one 
member of your Advisory Bourd thoroughly 
familiar with the fact that the proceeds of 
mining operations do not represent values 
created by the business, but largely come from 
a depletion or waste of the estate and the 
capital invested therein. 

The American Mining Congress urges no 
particular appointment, but only that you will 
give consideration to this peculiar situation in 
the selection of your Advisory Committee. 

Very respectfully, 

THe AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
By J. F. 
Secretary. 
In response the following letter: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 
November 15, 1917. 

Hon. J. F. Secretary, 

The American Mining Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CALLBREATH : 

By reference from the Secretary I have your 
letter of the 6th asking that a representative 
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of the mining industry be selected as one of 
the Excess Profits Advisers. 

The Secretary would have me advise you 
that these advisors have been finally agreed 
upon, and it is regretted that favorable con- 
sideration could not be given to all repre- 
sentatives of various interests whose names 
have been presented as willing to serve in the 
capacity indicated. The numerous responses 
which have been received from all over the 
country are reassuring and encouraging as an 
evidence of an earnest desire to cooperate in 
the administration of the War Revenue Act. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the an- 
nouncement just released to the press in re- 
gard to this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Danie, Roper, 
Commissioner. 


With this letter came the announce- 
ment of the membership of the “Excess 
Profits Advisers,” as follows: 


Representative Cordell Hull, a member of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means. 

T. S. Adams, economist, of Yale University. 

Wallace D. Simmons, president, Simmons 
Hardware Co., St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

J. E. Sterrett, of Price, Waterhouse & Com- 
pany, accountants, New York City. 

S. R. Bertron, of Bertron, Griscom & Co., 
bankers,, New York City. 

E. T. Meredith, editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

T. W. McCullough, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Stewart W. Cramer, of the National Coun- 
cil of Cotton Manufacturers, Charlotte, N. C. 

Henry Walters, chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railways. 


editor, Omaha Bee, 


This committee immediately entered 
upon its duties, and provided opportu- 
nity for various hearings at which differ- 
ent objections to the technical require- 
ments of the law were presented. The 
fellowing brief was presented in behalf 
of the Mining Congress by a committee 
consisting of Archibald Douglas and 
Paul Armitage, of New York, and the 
Secretary: 

MEMORANDUM WITH RESPECT TO THE WAR REV- 


ENUE ACT ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


Introductory Statement 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
asked the various industries of the country to 
submit to the Bureau of Internal Revenue any 
suggestions they may desire to offer “with 
respect to the interpretation, application or 
administration of the Excess Profits Provi- 
sions of the new law.” After giving careful 
consideration to the above invitation, the 
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American Mining Congress, representing the 
mining industry, in its many forms, and 
widely scatiered properties, including a num- 
ber of relatively small properties in the West 
and Southwest, feels that it can render the 
greatest service to the Government by point- 
ing out a few respects in which the present 
law will work injustice and inequality of taxa- 
tion, taxing the conservative companies with 
small stock issues at a relatively much larger 
amount than the ones with inflated capital, 
and then suggesting an interpretation of the 
Act which will avoid these injustices and in- 
equalities, with a few simple changes in the 
Act with a view to correcting them. For it 
should be emphasized that the mining indus- 
try does not wish to avoid its just share of 
taxation. It expects to be taxed, and_ that 
heavily, but simply desires just and uniform 
taxation. 

As you are aware, the products of the min- 
ing industry are next in volume to those of 
agriculture. We believe also that they are of 
practically equal importance toward the win- 
ning of the war. 

You are also aware that a mine or an oil 
well is a very different property from any 
other. For the owners of mines and wells 
must seek, find and extract their product from 
beneath the earth, and finding a commercially 
productive mine or well is so rare that hun- 
dreds fail where one. succeeds. Again, this 
process of seeking and finding ore in a mine 
generally requires an immense expenditure for 
development work, which expenditure is not 
carried to capital account. For it should be 
emphasized that in the case of the great ma- 
jority of smaller enterprises each mine is 
owned by a separate company, which cannot 
add to the purchase price of its properties 
expenditures for development work and losses 
sustained in proving other properties to be 
valueless, an advantage possessed by the large 
corporations. The investment needed to ex- 
tract and reduce ore varies greatly with its 
mineral contents. When the ore is mined out 
the capital is absolutely gone. All these facts 
are taken into account by the public, which, 
recognizing the hazards of these businesses, 
requires an actual income of from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent to establish a market value of 
par; i. e., fully double the ordinary interest 
rates. 

Now the War Revenue Act takes no ac- 
count of the peculiar nature of mines and 
wells. It defines their “invested capital” just 
as that of other corporations, giving them no 
benefit whatever from the discovery of new 
ore bodies, and allows them the same income 
return thereon. The result either as between 
different mines, or as between mines and 
other corporations, will be taxation which is 
neither equal nor uniform. So far as mines 
are concerned, the definition of “invested capi- 
tal” in Section 207 of the Act sets a premium 
on all of the discreditable devices of the past 
twenty years intended to work up and inflate 
book values as a basis for the issue for watered 
stocks, while legitimate mining companies of 
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many years standing which have charged off 
theit expenditures against operation on the 
theory that a mine is a wasting property, will 
be penalized for having done so. 

Very briefly, the following is the scheme of 
this War Excess Profits Tax, which, by the 
way, is not an “excess profits” tax at all, as 
many companies will pay it who have smaller 
incomes than in the pre-war period: 

The net income of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined according to the provisions of the In- 
come Tax Law, and from this income, before 
assessing this Excess Profits Tax, there is 
deducted a certain per cent (between 7 per 
cent and 9 per cent) of the “invested capital.” 
This “invested capital” is a technical term, to 
be determined strictly in accordance with Sec- 
tion 207 of the Act, and subject to its peculiar 
restrictions and limitations. So that the main 
factor which determines the amount of the 
deduction, and hence determines the amount 
which one is to pay by way of this “War 
Excess Profits Tax” is this artificial “invested 
capital.” The larger the invested capital, the 
larger is the deduction from income and hence 
the smaller the excess on which the excess 
profits taxes are computed by using the per- 
centages set forth in Section 201 of the Act. 

It is therefore apparent that any technical 
limitation which prevents a companv fixing as 
its invested capital the real value of its prop- 
erty, works an injustice to that company; 
and that any technical provision which enables 
one company to fix its invested capital, and 
hence its deduction, at a larger amount than 
another company with exactly the same prop- 
erty and exactly the same income, works a 
great injustice to the latter. 

We contend that Section 207, unless it be 
construed as suggested in III below, will be 
particularly objectionable from either one of 
these standpoints, and that it will be particu- 
larly objectionable from the standpoint of min- 
ing companies of small capitalization. We 
therefore make three suggestions under the 
following heads. The first two indicate two 
simple amendments of the Act, which we sub- 
mit will lead to uniformity and equality of 
taxation. If, however, it is not now possible 
or advisable to amend the Act, the third head- 
ing indicates a construction of the Act which 
will serve the same purpose and accomplish 
the same object. 


The words “but in no case to exceed the 
par value of the original stock or shares specifi- 
cally issued therefor’ should be stricken out 
ot Section 207 (a) Subdivision 2. 


We mention this provision of the law first 
because we believe that if it remains in the 
Act, it will be the greatest and most objection- 
able factor in producing great inequality and 
injustice, and that it will bring about exactly 
the opposite result from that intended by the 
framers of the law. Presumably their object 
was to prevent companies with inflated capi- 
tal and watered stock, overcapitalized for 


stock jobbing purposes, from taking advantage 
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oi their inflated capital to reduce their taxes. 
Their object was not to tax the conservative 
company a relatively larger amount than the 
one of reckless capitalization with the same 
assets and income, but to secure justice and 
uniformity in taxation. How does this work 
out in practice? A few examples will show 
both the absurdities and gross inequalities 
which will result from retaining this provision 
of the Act 

For instance, suppose a company on Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, issues only $100,000 capital stock 
specifically for assets worth $1,000,000, setting 
up no surplus whatever. Under Section 207 
its “invested capital” is only $100,000; whereas 
another company with the same assets and 
the same capital stock, organized on January 
2, 1914, just two days later, will be allowed 
as “invested capital” $1,000,000. So that the 
latter company will be entitled to a deduc- 
tion of $93,000, as against $12,000 for the first 
company, unfortunately acquiring its assets in 
the year 1913. What possible reason can be 
suggested for such an absurd distinction? 
This example will illustrate the inequality of 
taxation growing cut of the date of acquisi- 
tion of assets. 

First. Take the provision that invested capi- 
tal as to property acquired prior to 1914 shall 
not exceed the par value of the stock issued 
therefor. Suppose two companies are incor- 
porated in the year 1910 each with assets worth 

,000, One issues only $100,000 capital 
stock for its property, while the other issues 
$10,000,000 capital stock for its property, which 
is then of equal value with that of the first 
company. And suppose that the property of 
each one of these companies on January 1, 
1914, is worth $10,000,000, and suppose the 
income of each one of these companies for the 
year 1917 is $500,000. According to the strict 
provisions of Section 207 (a) subdivision (2) 
the first company will probably be allowed only 
$100,000 as its capital invested, while the second 
will probably be allowed $10,000,000. If the 
percentage of deduction which they are al- 
lowed is 9 per cent, the first company will be 
allowed to deduct from its $500,000 only 9 per 
cent of $100,000 in addition to the $3,000 fixed 
deduction, or $12,000 in all; while the second 
company will be allowed to deduct $903,000. 
In other words, the first company will have 
to pay an Excess Profits Tax on $488,000 of 
its income, while the second will have to pay 
no Excess Profits Tax whatever. 

These same inequalities are apparent when 
this provision of the Act is applied to other 
industries. For there are thousands of small 
companies throughout the country, capitalized 
at small amounts either from conservatism, 
because capital stock is simply a convenient 
form for defining aliquot interests in a par- 
ticular property or business, or for other rea- 
sons. All of these will be most unjustly dis- 
criminated against by this limitation. The 
injustice is particularly great to conservative 
mining companies, however, for it is a matter 
of common knowledge that many mining com- 
panies are largely over-capitalized, capitalized 
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largely on their trust in the future. We simply 
ask that these companies should be compelled 
to pay exactly the same tax as the conservative 
ones owning properties of the same value and 
receiving the same income. 

It is well understood today that the par 
value of capital stock is in no sense a criterion 
of real value. In fact, it is now the opinion 
of the best and most conservative business 
men that many of the evils of inflation, stock 
watering, and stock jobbing, will be eliminated 
by authorizing, as is now the case in some 
States, stock without any par value, a share 
of stock simply indicating what it really is? 
viz., an aliquot part in a property. In fact, 
the question may well be raised whether this 
provision which makes your excess profits tax 
depend on the par value of your capital stock 
is not so artificial and unjust as to be uncon- 
stitutional. . 

We therefore respectfully submit that 
neither the Government nor any individual nor 
corporation will be injured by the elimination 
ot this provision, while on the other hand uni- 
formity of taxation will be promoted. and the 
grossest injustice and inequality will be elimi- 
nated thereby. 


The words “at the time of such payment” 
should be omitted from Section 207 (a) Sub. 
2 and (b) Sub. 2. 


The attempt to limit “invested capital” to the 
value of property at the time of its acquisi- 
tion is peculiarly unjust in the case of the 
smaller mining company, which as indicated 
above, in most cases is organized to own a 
single mine after its promoters have spent 
large sums on prospecting and developing los- 
ing properties. Its owners have, in many in- 
stances, acquired a large number of worthless 
properties before they have developed a suc- 
cessful one, and have expended large sums 
to make that one successful. In other words, 
this provision clearly discriminates against the 
mining company which only after the expen- 
diture of large amounts of money and time 
finally succeeds in putting itself on a paying 
basis, which increases the values of iis prop- 
erties not by sitting and watching them grow. 
but by the expenditure of large amounts of 
money and labor and energy. As it has by 
these means increased the value of its prop- 
erties. it should in all justice and fairness be 
permitted to use these values in determining 
its “invested capital.” 

Besides, it is not a scientific basis of valua- 
tion nor of determining invested capital, and 
probably will result as often in the way of 
reducing taxes as in increasing them. For 
instance. suppose a manufacturing vlant worth 
$1,000.000 to be acquired for $1.000000 stock 
in 1910, that it was worth $1,000,000 on Jan- 
vary 1, 1914, but that by reason of wear and 
tear, falling off in business or other causes, 
it is today worth only $250,000. Under Sec- 
tion 207 the “invested capital” of this company 
is today $1,000,000, whereas its real assets are 
worth $250,000. The same situation might 
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well result from the purchase of a highly 
developed and successful mine prior to 1914, 
which was still paying well on January 1, 
1914, but which has by this time so far ex- 
hausted its ore reserves as to be practically 
valueless at the present time. 

Again, this provision adds an additional 
burden to the taxpayer and to the Government. 
It is difficult enough to determine the value 
of a mining property as of today, but this pro- 
vision makes it necessary today to attempt 
in some way to determine the value of all sorts 
of property as of four years ago, a task which 
will be productive of endless disputes and 
probably much litigation. 

Finally, the Government itself, in its Capital 
Stock Tax Law, yearly makes a rough attempt 
to value the assets of a corporation by fixing 
the value of its capital stock. Surely it is not 
unreasonable to ask that the same principle 
be adopted when there is an effort to fix the 
ratio of income to invested capital or the 
amount of invested capital to be used in de- 
termining the amount to be deducted from in- 
come before applying the Excess Profits Tax. 
This method will have the merit of consistency, 
will be much more simple and workable than 
the one now in the law, and will eliminate 
artificial inequalities which are so inherent in 
the present system. uu 


The words “earned surplus” in Section 297, 
Sub. 3, of the Act, are reasonably intended and 
should be construed to include the values of 
ores and mineral deposits discovered, located 
and developed in any mine since the orqaniza- 
tion of the company, and should be considered 
as “invested capital’ within the Act, to the 
extent that such developments add to the net 
values of the company in excess of its capital 
stock. Such values are “earned” and consti- 
tute surplus. 


The theory of the Act divides the valuation 
of the property into: 

(a) The cash value of property at time of 
payment, if subsequent to January 1, 1914, 
and (b) and as of. January 1, 1914, if tangible 
property was paid in prior thereto. 

In the first case “(a)” we have a valuation 
based on the time of payment, which may be 
at any time within three years; and in the 
case “(b)” the payment date is at least four 
igh prior to the time of application of the 
Act, (i. e., January 1, 1918). 

In. neither case, under this Act, unless a 
broad construction is given to the words 
“Earned Surplus” could any allowance be made 
for the increased values or assets of a com- 
pany, earned, as the result of the scientific 
development, since January 1, 1914; and the 
result, almost without exception, would be 
highly discriminatory, and, in many other 
cases might become confiscatory. 

It should be borne in mind that the life of 
al! mineral properties is limited, and in most, 
great fluctuation and differences in the value 
of the ore and mineral deposits occur over 
limited periods, dué to exhaustion on the one 
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hand of its ore by the ordinary process of 
mining, and the discovery of ore due to the 
expenditure of money and time in development 
work, on the other. For this reason the values 
of the mining properties are subject to con- 
stant change. 

This is not generally so, however, in the 
case of manufacturing and mercantile corpora- 
tions. There a domestic capital is invested 
for the production of, or sale of, articles of 
commerce, having a stable and more or less 
fixed value and demand, with a definite source 
of supply for its raw material or stock. 

A mining corporation, therefore, differs from 
a manufacturing or mercantile business in that 
its source of supply (i. e., its ores) is a ques- 
tion of uncertainty; and the values of its 
assets dependent on the discovery of ore or 
mineral deposits through the expenditures of 
moneys and work, are subject to increase or 
decrease within limited periods of time. 

The discovery of ore or mineral is not, how- 
ever, in any sense to be considered as an un- 
earned increment. It is idle here to point 
out that the term “Unearned Increment,” as 
generally applied to real estate is an added 
value given to property as a result of the in- 
crease in values or the change in surrounding 
properties due either to the industries of other 
owners or the natural expanse of population, 
ease of transportation, etc., and not caused 
by labor or development by the property 
owner benefitted. 

It is submitted, on the other hand, that min- 
ing values discovered and so developed as to 
be readily valued within reasonable limits, are 
values earned and produced as the direct re- 
sults of (a) mining and engineering skill, (b) 
the expenditures of money and time in 
opening up the mine, and (c) the employment 
of labor. The fact that there is a hazard or 
chance incident to every such discovery does 
not make the discovery, when successful, any 
the less earned as the reward of and as the 
result of industry. There would be no dis- 
covery if there was no work done. Shafts 
have to be sunk, machinery employed, drifts 
run, men are employed in blasting and truck- 
ing week after week, engineers and geologists 
are busy, capital and industry used, and if, 
after months and often years of such effort, 
ore is encountered, the value of the ore must 
be considered as “earned.” 

It would, therefore, follow that, if through 
the discovery of mineral in place, such a sub- 
stantial increase in the values of the company’s 
property would occur that there would be a 
surplus of value over “the actual cash value 
of tangible property paid in other than cash, 
at the time of such payment” (Section 207), 
that such value should be considered, first, as 
“carned” for the reasons set forth above, and 
second, as “surplus” or increase over the origi- 
nal capital invested, and should become within 
the definition of Section 207 of the Act “Jn- 

vested Capital” and “Earned Surplus.” 

Let us consider the effect of any other con- 
struction: 

Assume a mining 


company, owning claims, 
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is incorporated in December, 1913, with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, represented by cash invested. 
In 1915, as the result of the use of this capitai 
in employment of engineering skill of labor, 
and the purchase of materials, extensive ore 
bodies are encountered and blocked out, so 
that from the sale of ore, the company has an 
income of $100,000 per year, and its developed 
ore in place, when measured and marked out, 
has a reasonable net value after developing 
costs, of say $500,000. Can it then be argued 
that there has not been a surplus created here? 
The ore can be valued. It is valued under the 
-Act of 1916, for depletion purposes; without 
question it has been “earned” (Sec. 12, Sub. 
3, Act Sept. 8, 1916). 

We submit in such assumed case, that $400,- 
000 should be carried to invested capital ac- 
count. If not, a heavy penalty would be placed 
under the Act on conservative investment, and 
the “wild cat” who originally, under similar 
circumstances, places his capital at $1,000,000, 
or ten times as much, would be fairly free 
from tax under the Act. 

Cases similar to those cited above are the 
usual cases to a greater or less extent of suc- 
cessful mining companies. 

Unless ore developed and in place can by 
a broad construction of the act be considered 
as invested capital under the definition of 
earned surplus, mining operations will be at a 
disadvantage in filing their assets with mer- 
cantile or manufacturing corporations, for 
the reason that generally speaking all mer- 
cantile and manufacturing corporations under 
this act can fix their invested capital by add- 
ing the sum of three elements as follows: 

1. Cash paid in. 

2. Tangible property 
stock of the company. 

3. The earned surplus of the mercantile or 
manufacturing corporation. 

Earned surplus in a mercantile or manu- 
facturing corporation can be and will be ori- 
ginally in one form or another made a part 
of its assets. It will include under this act 
the goods manufactured, stock in hand and 
other assets added in one way or another to 
the business and will be shown in the annual 
revaluation or stock-taking of such business 
and brought forward on the profit and loss 
sheet. This has been the custom of manu- 
facturing and mercantile corporations for 
many years, this additional value having been 
added as an inventory value. 

It is submitted that in making a report 
under the excess profits tax that the mercan- 
tile corporation will have no difficulty what- 
soever under the act in carrying such in- 
creased value as earned surplus. 

This cannot be so, however, with a min- 
ing corporation unless a liberal construction is 
given by this committee to the words “earned 
surplus,” and unless such a liberal construc- 
tion is given by this committee, a mining 
corporation will be obliged to make up the 
sum of its invested capital from one of two 


turned over for the 
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elements, i. e., (1) cash paid in, (2) tangible 
property turned over for stock, and there- 
fore be at a distinct disadvantage as against 
other corporations operating in the country. 

Unless the mining corporation can add the 
third element of earned surplus, it is clearly 
discriminated against in making up its capital 
invested. 

It is therefore swbmitted, as outlined above, 
that for this additional reason a broad con- 
struction should be given to the words “earned 
surplus” so that the burden of the excess 
profits tax shall be uniform over all kinds 
of corporations whether they be mining, mer- 
cantile or manufacturing. 

Unless a broad construction is given to the 
words “earned surplus” so as to include ore 
discoveries, as above, many mining companies 
will pay from 50 to 60 per cent as a war tax, 
while companies in other lines will pay but 
25 to 40 per cent on the same values. All the 
miiing companies ask is a plan to produce 
uniformity and equality in the tax as bearing 
on all enterprises, of all kinds, throughout 
the country. 

If, however, the value of this ore, so dis- 
covered and developed as the result of under- 
ground work, be ccnsidered “invested capital” 
under the heading “earned surplus” a more 
uniform rate of taxation would be placed on 
the various mining industries, and the basis 
of taxation would become scientifically fixed 
at the present value of the mining property 
and not on a value fixed some time in the past 
nor based upon a “value created” by the whim 
of the original incorporator of the company. 

For the reasons given, it is submitted that 
ore so found and valued be considered as 
“earned surplus” and “invested capital.” 

If the construction of the law above sug- 
gested be adopted, then it will not be necessary 
to amend the law as indicated in I and II 
above. It is therefore hiahly desirable for all 
interests that such a construction be adopted. 

Dated November 27, 1917. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tue AmeRICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
By J. F. 
Secretary. 


NEED FOR. PENALTY CLAUSE 
POINTED OUT BY DR. GARFIELD 


On official confirmation that Alex. Howatt, 
a leader of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, had ordered the striking miners in the 
Kansas district back to work pending the 
Kansas City convention, called for November 
12, at which the automatic penalty clause 
was accepted, the following statement made 
by Dr. Harry Garfield was given out: 

“The spirit of the understanding between 
the operators and mine workers on the one 
hand and the Fuel Administration on the 
other is that mining operations shall be con. 
tinued without interruption during the period 
of the war. I recommended the automatic 


penalty clause in the President’s order be- 
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cause of the fact that the great majority of 
the miners of the country had agreed to it 
as a suitable and useful way of protecting 
themselves against the extreme, radical and 
disorderly element. 

“Mine workers are, for the most part, good 
American citizens. They resent as much as 
any other class an unwarranted interruption 
ot work, especially in the present national 
crisis. So long as the great majority of the 
United Mine Workers of America favor the 
automatic penalty clause, it is entirely proper 
and, indeed, in accordance with the principle 
of the majority rule, that it should be made 
a condition of an advance in price of coal. 

“The people of the United States are willing 
tu pay a reasonable amount more for coal 
at the present time if they can thereby be 
sure of the supply. They realize that the de- 
mands of the Government because of the war 
are enormously increased, and believe that it 
is only fair to ask operators and miners to 
agree to keep production at a high point as 
a condition of increase in price of wages. Un- 
der the circumstances, I can have but one 
object in view, namely, to do everything in 
my power to keep the mines in operation and 
to increase production. This I conceive to 
be also the bounden duty of every loyal 
American engaged in the mining of coal. Of 
course, the automatic penalty clause must 
not be made the occasion for oppression, 
either on the side of the operators or the men. 

“Tf honest differences arise, they must be 
thrashed out by the representatives without 
disturbing the operation of the mines. All 
the machinery provided for in agreements 
between operators and miners must be used 
and every effort exhausted to reach an agree- 
ment. So among the nonunion mines oper- 
ators and mine workers must use every 
means possible to agree. 

“If in either case an agreement is not 
reached, the facts must be laid before me 
for decision. I will act promptly, and I hope 
it is unnecessary to say, with justice to the 
contention of each party.” 


Must Submit Cost Sheets 


Producers of coke seeking to alter the coke 
prices fixed by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration must establish that their cost 
of production justifies the changes asked for. 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield re- 
cently isstied the following regulation: 

“If a change in the price of coke is desired, 
the applicant should first procure the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s uniform cost sheet. 
These should be filled out for the calendar 
year of 1916 as a whole and for 1917, month 
by month, to the date of application. The 
cost sheets may be secured from either the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Fuel Ad- 
ministration.” 
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THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


“To put before the country at large the 
needs of the mining industry and to obtain 
recognition is the largest undertaking of the 
American Mining Congress.” 

So Carl Scholz, president of the Congress 
in 1914, 1915 and 1916, phrased the mission of 
the organization in a notable address deliv- 
ered at the Second Pan-American Congress, 
held in Washington last year. 

As he talked, leaders of the mining industry 
from all countries of the Americas, as well as 
from the Old World, listened intently to the 
portrayal of the work of this national organi- 
zation, which in the past years has done so 
much for the development of the mining in- 
dustry in this country, and were enthusiastic 
as to its future effort. 

Now, after twenty years of life, the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, vigorous in the attain- 
ment of its manhood, is steadily moving for- 
ward to newer and greater work for the ad- 
vancement of the nation’s greatest industry. 

The tiny infant organization—the Interna- 
tional Mining Congress, as it was known at the 
beginning—was made up of mining men, own- 
ers, prospectors and workers from the states 
lying west of the Missouri River and in Mex- 
ico. The times were troublous ones. The 
agitation for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver was at its height. 

The great need of cooperation in matters 
pertaining to the mining industry was evident, 
and on July 7, 1897, the delegates assembled 
in Denver and elected former Gov. Alva 
Adams as temporary chairman and president. 

Promptly, it is recorded, the inevitable free- 
coinage resolution came up for debate, and 
following this discussion the Congress started 
on its mission to do something tangible for 


HON. J. H. RICHARDS 
President 1903-1909 


THE LATE DR. E. R. BUCKLEY 
President 1910 


the mining industry, the first move being to 
start the agitation for the establishment of a 
Federal department of mines and mining. 
Resolutions were adopted, but there was no 
subsequent concert of effort. 

A year later the second meeting of the Con- 
gress was held in Salt Lake City, with former 
Gov. L. Bradford Prince, of New Mexico, 
serving as the presiding officer, he having 
been elected to the presidency of the Congress 
at the Denver meeting. 

The next meeting place of the Congress was 
in Milwaukee, in 1900, when Col. B. F. Mont- 
gomery, former lieutenant governor of Colo- 
rado, was in the chair. These early congresses, 
as well as the one held at Boise, Idaho, in 1901, 
the fifth convention at Butte, Mont., and the 
sixth one at Deadwood and Lead, S. Dak., 
comprised the formative epoch of the organi- 
zation, during which leading men of the in- 
dustry participated in the effort in hand. 

The incorporation of the American Mining 
Congress was effected in 1903, with its ob- 
jects set forth in the charter as follows: 


For the purpose of advancing the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries, in all their various branches, 
within the United States; to assist in bringing about 
a more perfect cooperation between the Government 
of the United States and the development of mining 
and metallurgy; to encourage education in practical 
and scientific mining and metallurgy, and the dis- 
semination of scientific information in relation to 
mining, metallurgy and their allied industries; to ac- 
quire and disseminate trustworthy information bearing 
upon the development of the metallic and non- 
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JOHN DERN 
President 1911 


metallic mining resources of the United States; to 
promote a more cooperative tendency in the evolution 
of agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transportation 
and commerce, and for the particular purpose of 
bringing the mining men of the United States into 
closer relations with one another and of promoting a 
friendly feeling for one another through social inter- 
course and the discussion of mutual subjects. 


Prior to the Pittsburgh meeting of the Con- 
gress, in 1908, the major portion of the mem- 
bership came from the metal mining industry, 
but at that time coal operators became inter- 
ested in the work, realizing that the Mining 
Congress was not a sectional or factional or- 
ganization, but was the best available organi- 
zation to present to the country at large the 
economic needs of the mining industry. It had 
become apparent that the organizations con- 
fined to technical matters or restricted to cer- 
tain states and territories might duplicate their 
efforts and work to cross purposes, due to the 
lack of contact with each other. 

For four years previous to this meeting the 
great mining engineers of the country had been 
taking part in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress, and for this period the President of the 
United States had been appointing delegates 
to the annual meetings 

Then it was that the leaders of the industry 
realized that only by such cooperation as that 
furnished by the American Mining Congress 
could the industry be uplifted and made a 
great power in the United States. Representa- 
tive men, such as Hennen Jennings, D. W. 
Brunton, John Hays Hammond, J. Parke 
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Channing, S. A. Taylor, Charles W. Goodale, 
James W. Malcomson, J. R. Finlay, Dr. James 
Douglas, Walter R. Ingalls, to mention only a 
few of the mining leaders, were taking part 
in the deliberations of the Congress, and from 
this time on the resolutions passed were ac- 
cepted by both Houses at Washington as au- 
thoritative in the mining world 

James F. Callbreath became secretary of the 
Congress at the convention held in Portland, 
Oreg., in 1904, and through his efforts the de- 
velopment of the work of the Congress has 
been carried forward. 

In this period between 1904 and 1909 Dr. 
Joseph A. Holmes, who afterward became the 
first Director of the Bureau of Mines, was 
putting forth splendid effort for the develop- 
ment of the work of the Congress, working 
hand in hand with Secretary Callbreath. 

Pittsburgh was the scene of the next meet- 
ing and here the East heartily welcomed the 
Congress. Then within two years, and by 
reason of the splendid help given the original 
idea by the coal interests of the country, Con- 
gress passed the act creating the Bureau of 
Mines. Thus, with the coal men joining their 
problems and energies to those of the Con- 
gress, the organization assumed its true place 
in the field of nation-wide cooperation. 

First it was in Pittsburgh that the proceed- 
ings of the Congress commanded world-wide 
=— for here many notable papers were 
read. 


SAMUEL A. TAYLOR 
President 1912 
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D. W. 
President 1913 


BRUNTON 


United States Senator Charles Dick, of 
Ohio, discussed “Relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Mining,” while Edward H. Harri- 
man, noted builder of railroads and one of 
the leading authorities of the country on trans- 
portation, took for his topic “Transportation 
of Mineral Products.” Carroll D. Wright 
spoke on “The Importance of Arbitration as 
a Factor in the Advancement of the Mining 
Industry,” while Secretary of the Interior 
James Rudolph Garfield delivered a notable 
address on “The Federal Government in Its 
Relation to the Mining Industry.” 

It was also at this convention that Dr. J. 
A. Holmes delivered an address on “Problems 
of the Coal Mining Industry,” while Joha 
Mitchell discussed “Conservation in the Coai. 
Industry,” and Judge George Gray, of Dela- 
ware, and Thomas H. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, discussed 
“Arbitration as a Factor in the Mining Indus- 
try,” Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey was heard 
on “Distribution of the Nation’s Mineral 
Wealth.” 

At Goldfield, Nev., at the Congress.in 1909, 
Secretary Callbreath announced the first great 
advance to establish the Bureau of Mines when 
he said: 


During the Sixtieth Congress a bill was’ introduced 
in the Lower House for the creation of a Bureau of 


Mines and passed by that body by a vote of 229 to 
21. The bill was approved by the Senate committee, 
but was talked to death in the final hours of the 
session. 


We will have to begin our work over again. 
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The effort of the Congress for the passage 
of the proposed legislation was redoubled, and 
at the Congress in Los Angeles in 1910 Dr. i. 
A. Holmes delivered his first address as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. At this time the 
ramifications of the bureau became apparent, 
and the Congress began formulating by reso- 
lution much of the work which the newly 
created organization was expected to accom- 
plish. The latitude here extended from effec- 
tive “safety” measures for both coal and 
metal mines to a most comprehensive exploita- 
tion of the underground resources of the 
United States. It meant that the Congress 
must urge the largest possible appropriation 
for effective work. 

Headed by Walter R. Ingalls, chairman, the 
Committee on Prevention of Mine Accidents 
at this Congress made its report, the recom- 
mendations of which have since been incor- 
porated into the statutes of many of the min- 
ing states of the country. John Hays Ham- 
mond, J. Parke Channing, Dr. James Douglas 
and James R. Finlay were the other members 
of this committee, which was first appointed 
by the American Mining Congress in 1906. 

Another noted report was also submitted 
to this Congress when that of the Committee 
on Standardization of Electrical Equipment in 
Coal Mines was presented. The proposed code 
of rules presented at this time and revised at 
subsequent sessions have also since been in- 
corporated in the statutes of many of the 
States of the Union. 


CARL SCHOLZ 
President 1914,- 1915, 1916 
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WALTER DOUGLAS 
President 1917-1918 


The Congress of 1911, in Chicago, was an 
event of great import, for it was at this time 
that the President of the United States, Hon. 
William H. Taft, was in attendance and de- 
livered an address on the topic “The Govern- 
ment and the Mining Industry.” M. Jean de 
Pulligny, Director of the French Mission of 
Engineers to the United States, was another 
notable guest at this convention, whose ad- 
dress covered conditions of mining abroad. 
Hon. John Dern, of Salt Lake City, presided 
at the sessions, and Dr. Martin D. Foster, 
chairman of the House Committee on Min- 
ing; Gov.’ William Spry, of Utah; Hon. Wal- 
ter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, and 
Carl Scholz, of Chicago, were also included in 
the list of speakers of this Congress. 

The detailed report of the Committee on 
Standardization of Electrical Equipment in 
Metal Mines was submitted at the Congress 
held at Spokane, Wash., in 1912, at which 
Samuel A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, presided. 

President David W. Brunton, of Colorado, 
presided at the Congress held in Philadelphia 
in 1913, when the cooperation of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and the Min- 
ing Metallurgical Society of America was 
announced. 

Senator John F. Shafroth, of Colorado; 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; Sec- 
retary William B. Wilson, of the Department 
of Laobr; Assistant Secretary A. A. Jones, of 
the Department of the Interior; Hon. Martin 
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D. Foster, and Dr. J. A. Holmes delivered 
addresses at the sessions. 


“It will always be a tribute to your foresight and 
energy that this new Bureau of Mines, in the short 
period of its existence, with the kindly cooperation of 
state and other agencies, has been able by persistent 
and intelligent effort to turn an isolated local move- 
ment for greater safety into a great national move- 
ment for ‘safety first’ that has already gone beyond 
the mining industry into every industry of the coun- 
try,” wrote Hon. Wastes Wilson, President of the 
United States, in a letter to the seventeenth annual 
Congress, held at Phoenix, Ariz., in 1914. 

“IT venture to say,” the Chief Executive continued, 
“that thousands of lives have been saved by that 
movement, and that many thousands more will be 
saved in the future.” 

Summarizing, he also declared: “Gratifying as the 
results of this life-saving campaign may have been, 
however, there is still vigorous work for your Con- 
gress to do. I am informed that during the last year 
more than 3,000 men were killed and 100,000 injured 
in the mining and metallurgical industries of the 
country. pate suggest this situation as an op- 
portunity for further endeavor on your part to cut 
down this excessive toll of death and injury.” 


Later during the gathering Dr. Joseph A. 
Holmes, in his final address, placed special 
emphasis on the duty of the mining industry 
to educate the public as to what the industry 
is and means to the nation. 

At length, he described how the railroads 
of the nation followed the policy of what they 
termed “quiet work,” through which they en- 
deavored to control legislation by interview- 
ing on the side important: politicians, and 
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M. S. KEMMERER 
Director 


which they found the American public rebelled 
against. 


“That is the sort of thing which at the present 
time won't go,” Dr. Holmes added,. “and they have 
found it to be the case.” 


He then pointed out how the roads decided 
on their next move, declaring: 


They have come squarely out into the open. They» 
have organized, as was told you here the other even 
ing, a bureau of railroad economics, a bureau of in- 
formation, which they support in Washington. That 
bureau has done so much good to the railroads that 
it has brought about recently a rehearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate question, 
and in many ways it is securing fair treatment for the 
railroads. 


The splendid work which the American Min- 
ing Congress is doing for the advancement oi 
the mining industry was then commented on 
by Dr. Holmes, who, in concluding, averred : 


Just as soon as the mining interests of this country 
all pull together—and the American Mining Congress 
is the best organization through which they can pull 
together—in my judgment, they will educate public 
opinion in this country so that unjust taxation and 
unfair legislation which will endanger the industry 
will become an impossibility. 


At this convention it was determined to be- 
gin the publication of the Mintnc Congress 
JourNnaL, the first issue of which appeared in 
January, 1915. This publication has developed 
a field of its own among mining papers. It 
is devoted chiefly to the dissemination of 
Washington news of interest to the industry. 
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Despite the important developments continu- 
ally taking place in the Capital, there previ- 
ously was no ready way for mining men to 
obtain this information. Now, through the 
JouRNAL, it is possible to get, month by month, 
the detailed work that is being done with the 
$2,000,000 which the Government appropriates 
for the aid of mining. Traffic matters with a 
bearing on mining are caught from each day’s 
grist at the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Each step of legislative matters of interest is 
chronicled. The latest legal decisions through- 
out the country, as well as those of the Su- 
preme Court and other courts in Washington 
are summed up. Mineral land decisions, min- 
ing patents, and many other important matters 
of this great industry are being covered for 
the first time. In addition, the Journat fur- 
nishes a ready medium for keeping members 
in close touch with the work of the Mining 
Congress. 

The notable event of the eighteenth annual 
Congress, held at San Francisco in 1915, with 
President Carl Scholz presiding, was the 
Holmes memorial service, at which a vast host 
of admirers and friends paid tributes to the 
work and character of the late Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. At this convention Hon. 
Van H. Manning, the new Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, made a notable address on 
“What the Bureau of Mines, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Is Doing and Hopes to 
Do for the Metalliferous Industry.” 


L. A. FRIEDMAN 
Director 
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Cc. M. MODERWELL 
D:rector, American Mining Congress 


Hon. Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, then 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
was one of the principal speakers of the Con- 
gress held in Chicago in November, 1916, he 
discussing “The Federal Trade Commission 
and the Mining Industry.” Other notable ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. E. W. Parker, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on “Cooperation, Con- 
servation and Competition in Coal;” J. C. Mc- 
Dowell, of Pittsburgh, on “Geology in Its Re- 
lation to the Oil Industry;” Hon. Van H. 
Manning, Director of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, on “Federal Aid to Mining 
Efficiency ;” D. A. Lyon and O. C. Ralston, 
Washington, D. C., on “Present Status of the 
Oil Flotation Process;” Dr. Walter F. Ritt- 
man, Pittsburgh, Pa., “Dyes and Explosives 
from Coal and Petroleum ;” Thomas L. Lewis, 
Charleston, W. Va., “The Responsibility and 
Cuties of the Miner in Mine Safety Work;” 
Louis Titus, California, “The Federal Govern- 
ment and the Califcrnia Oil Claimants ;” Hon. 
F. H. Short, Fresno, Cal., “Conservation: Its 
Purpose, Its Effeci,” and Dr. A. H. Purdue. 
Nashville, Tenn., “The State Geologist and 
Conservation.” 

On account of the demand upon the time and 
effort of the leaders of the mining industry 
by reason of the entry of the United States 
into the world war, a decision was reached to 
held no meeting of the Congress this year, 
and following this the Board of Directors met 
in New York during the past month and for- 
niulated the program for the organization dur- 
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Director, American Mining Congress 


W. J. RICHARDS 
Director, American Mining Congress 


Harris & Ewing 


JAMES F. CALLBREATH 
Secretary, American Mining Congress 


ing the coming year, one which will mark for 
great progress in the advancement of mining 
in this time of national emergency, which calls 
for every man with his shoulder to the wheel, 
that the democracy of the world may be made 
safe for all time. 


PRESIDENTS 


Hon. Atva ApaAms, Pueblo, 

Hon. L. Braprorp Prince, 

Hon. B. F. Montcomery, Crip- 

Hon. L. Bsraprorp Pr NcE, 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.......... 
E. L. SHarner, Cleveland, O..1902 
Hon. J. H. Ricuarps, Boise, 

Dr. E. R. Buck Rolla, Mo.1910 
Joun Dern, Salt Lake City, 

SamueL A. Taytor, Pitts- 

Davin W. Brunton, Denver, 

Cart Scnowz, Chicago, Ill... ..1914 to 1916 
Wa ter Dovctas, New York, 
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GERMANY’'S PLEDGES TO AMERICA 


No. 1 (July 8, 1915)—‘“The Imperial 
Government repeats the assurances. that 
American ships will not be hindered in 
the prosecution of legitimate shipping, and 
the lives of American citizens on neutral 
vessels shall not be placed in jeopardy.” 

No. 2 (September 1, 1915).—‘Liners 
will not be sunk by our submarines with- 
out warning and without safety of the 
lives of noncombatants, provided that the 
liners do not try to escape or offer 
resistance.” 

No. 3 (October 5, 1915).—“The orders 
issued by His Majesty the Emperor to the 
commanders of the German submarines 

have been made so stringent that 
the recurrence of incidents similar to the 
Arabic case is considered out of the 
question.” 

No. 4 (May 4, 1916).—“In accordance 
with the general practice of visit and 
search and destruction of merchant vessels 
recognized by international law, such ves- 
sels, both within and without the area 
declared as naval war zone, shall not be 
sunk without warning and without saving 
human lives, unless these ships attempt 
to escape or offer resistance.” 


ALL OF THEM RUTHLESSLY 
BROKEN 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS ADDED 
TO ANTHRACITE PRICES 


President Follows Recommendation of Dr. 
Garfield—Roosevelt Commission Comes in 
for Praise 


Acting on a recommendation from Dr Harry 
A. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, the Presi- 
dent has issued the following executive order: 

“The scale of prices prescribed August 23, 
1917, by the President of the United States 
for anthracite coal at the mines, adjusted 
as to pea coal October 1, 1917, by order of 
the United States Fuel Administrator, is here- 
by amended by adding the sum of thirty-five 
(35) cents to each of the prices so prescribed 
or adjusted, provided, however, that this in- 
crease in prices shall not apply to any coal 
sold at the mines under an existing contract 
containing a provision for an increase in the 
price of coal thereunder, in case of an increase 
of wages paid to miners. 

“This order shall become effective at 7 a. m. 
on December 1, 1917.” 

The following is Dr. Garfield’s letter to the 
President on which the order was based: 

“The labor problem in the anthracite mines 
is not different in any material respect from 
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that in the bituminous fields. Most of the 
comment in my letter of October 26, is appli- 
cable to the anthracite situation. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to repeat it here. 

“On the 17th day of November, after a con- 
ference of about two weeks, the anthracite 
operators and miners reached an agreement, 
a copy of which I enclose. 

“In response to my request, the operators’ 
association furnished statements showing in 
detail the tonnage and actual labor costs 
since the last wage increase, May 1917, and 
the additional cost per ton if the increase of 
November 17, is added. These figures were 
based upon an examination of over 68,000,000 
tons or 85 per cent of the total tonnage esti- 
mated for 1917. If the proposed wage in- 
crease becomes effective, the increased cost 
placed upon the operators will range from 
26 cents per ton to 56 cents per ton. A small 


- high cost tonnage shows additional costs per 


ton as high as 70 cents. The weighted aver- 
age of the above mentioned tonnage accu- 
rately figured, is 37.2 cents per ton. The in- 
creased cost to operators producing about 
41,000,000 tons or substantially one-half of 
this year’s tonnage, will be 35 cents and up- 
ward per ton. 

“I, therefore, respectiully recommend that 
the prices fixed by your proclamation of 


‘August 23, 1917, as modified with respect to 


the price of pea coal by my order of October 
1, 1917, be uniformly increased in the sum of 
35 cents per ton, provided, however, that these 
increases shall not apply to any coal sold at 
the mine under existing contract containing 
a provision for an increaes for the price of 
coal thereunder, in case of an increase in 
wages paid to miners. 

“In this connection, I desire to say that it 
is my expectation to order the reduction in 
anthracite prices which has been regularly 
given beginning April 1, 1918. 

“T desire also to call attention to the fact 
that the Board of Conciliation created by the 
Commission appointed by President Roose- 
velt in 1902, has performed its tasks so accep- 
tably to all concerned that there is no occa- 
sion for the introduction of an automatic pen- 
alty clause as provided in the case of the bitu- 
minous field, nor, was the inclusion of any such 
clause provided for in the agreement of No- 
vember 17, between the operators and the 
mine workers.” 

The agreement entered into by anthracite 
operators and miners to which Dr. Garfield 
refers in his letter to the President is as 
follows: 

Whereas, on May 5, 1916, an agreement was 
entered into by the parties hereto, covering 
wages and working conditions in the Anthra- 
cite ‘Field of Pennsylvania, for the four-year 
period beginning April 1, 1916, and ending 
March 31, 1920; 

And whereas, by reason of conditions that 
arose as a result of the war, the parties hereto 
under date April 25, 1917, entered into a sup- 
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plemental agreement modifying the wage 
compensation provided in said agreement of 
May 5, 1916; 

And whereas, by reason of further changes 
in conditions that have arisen since the date 
of said supplemental agreement of April 25, 
1917, the parties hereto have deemed it ad- 
visable and necessary to make further in- 
crease in the wage compensation provided in 
said supplemental agreement as ‘hereinafter 
more specifically set forth; 

Now therefore this agreement witnesseth: 
That in lieu of the voluntary advances made 
under the agreement of April 25, 1917, the fol- 
lowing advances are proposed to be applied 
to the rates established under the agreement 
of May 5, 1916; 

(a) Contract hand and machine miners 
shall be paid an advance of 25 per cent on 
their gross earnings. 

(b) Consideration miners shall be paid an 
advance of 25 per cent on their earnings. 

(c) Contract miners’ laborers shall be paid 
an advance of 30 per cent on their earnings. 

(d) Consideration miners’ laborers shall be 
paid an advance of 25 per cent on their 
earnings. 

(e) Day machine miners’ laborers, who re- 
ceived not less than $2.72 per day, shall be 
paid an advance of 25 per cent on their 
earnings. 

(f) Outside engineers working a 12-hour 
cross-shift, and firemen, shall be paid an ad- 
vance of $1.10 per day for each day worked. 
All other outside company men, who receive 
$1.54 or more per day, shall be paid an ad- 
vance of 90 cents per day for each day 
worked. 

(g) Inside engineers and pumpmen, work- 
ing a 12-hour cross-shift, shall be paid an ad- 
vance of $1.10 per day for each day worked. 
All other inside company men, who received 
$1.54 or more per day, shall be paid an ad- 
vance of $1 per day for each day worked. 

(h) All employees paid by the day, who re- 
ceived less than $1.54 per day shall be paid 
an advance of 60 cents per day for each day 
worked. 

(i) Monthly men coming under the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916, shall receive an advance 
per day for each day worked, equivalent to 
that provided for their respective occupa- 
tions under paragraphs “F” and “G.” 

(j) The advances of $1.10 per day, $1 per 
day, 90° cents per day and 60 cents per day, 
provided above, are to be applied to a day. 
whether eight hours or more, as established 
under the agreement of May 5, 1916; any pro- 
portionate part of a day to be paid a pro- 
portionate part of the advances herein 
provided. 

(k) The employees of stripping contractors, 
paid by the day, working on the basis of a 9- 
hour or 10-hour shift, shall be paid the same 
increase per hour for each hour worked that 
is provided for outside company men work- 
ing on an 8-hour basis. 
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It is understood and agreed that except as 
herein provided, all of the covenants and con- 
ditions of the agreement of May 5, 1916, shall 
remain in full force and effect. 

And it is further understood and agreed 
that this contract will become effective only 
on condition that the selling price of coal 
shall be advanced by the United States Gov- 
ernment sufficient to cover the increased cost 
of production and will not take effect until 
the first day of the pay period following the 
order granting such increased price. 

Subject to the foregoing provision, the con- 
tract will remain in effect during the period 
of the war, or until March 31, 1920 in case the 
war is not terminated before that date. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be properly executed 
this Seventeenth day of November, Nineteen 
Hundred and Seventeen. 

On behalf of Anthracite Operators: 

(Signed) W. J. Richards, 
S. D. Warriner, 
Daniel B. Wentz, 
W. L. Connell. 


On behalf of Anthracite Mine Workers’ 
Organization: 
(Signed.) John T. Dempsey, 
President, District No. 1. 
Thomas Kennedy, 
President, District No. 7. 
James Matthews, 
President, District No. 9. 
Frank J. Hayes, 
President of United Mine Workers of 
America, representing Anthracite Mine 
Workers’ Organization. 


JELLICO COUNTIES GET 
TENTATIVE PRICE INCREASE 


A temporary increase of 25 cents per ton 
has ben granted by the United States Fuel 
Administration to coal operators in various 
counties in the Jellico region of Kentucky and 
Tennessee by reason of the fact that appar- 
ently the operators of this region had failed 
to understand the rules of the Administra- 
tion regarding the filing of cost sheets as a 
preliminary to applications for change of 
price. 

The Fuel Administration again calls the at- 
tention of operators to the fact that its rules 
must be carefully observed in making appli- 
cations for re-classifications of mines or re- 
visions of prices. 

The rule covering such applications provides 
that all such applications must be based on 
statements of costs made out on the forms 
provided by the Federal Trade Commission, 
which cost sheets must cover the year 1916 
as a whole and the year 1917 by months to 
the date of the application, and must be filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 
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BASIS OF SETTLEMENT 
IN OIL FIELD DISPUTE 


President’s Mediation Commission Announces 
Conditions on Which California Operations 
Should be Conducted 


The basis of settlement made by the Presi- 
dent’s Mediation Commission of the oil situa- 
tion in southern California, covering all re- 
fineries and pipe lines except those of the 
Standard Oil Company, and involving 10,000 
men is as follows: 

First: That the eight-hour day already in 
effect with various California oil companies 
shall be put into effect by all California oil 
operators as of January 1, 1918, with the fol- 
lowing proviso: - 

(a) If the oil operators whose good faith 
in this entire matter is absolutely beyond 
question are not able, owing to labor and other 
conditions, to put the eight hour day into ef- 
fect by that date, the workingmen affected will 
upon request of the Government of the United 
States, begining January 1, 1918, work eight 
hours per day for their present employers and 
upon the request of the Federal Government 
will work as many more hours as the Presi- 
dent of the United States or his representatives 
may request. 

(b} To insure to the workers the good 
faith of the employers, a committee of three 
Federal inspectors shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor of the United States who 
shall have full access and full authority to in- 
spect all the activities of the oil operators and 
shall render reports to the United States Gov- 
ernment and the State Executive Board of the 
Oil and Gas Well Workers Union and any 
company affected as to progress being made. 

Second: The minimum wage scale for oil 
workers shall be $4 for eight hours’ work, 
which wage scale shall apply as from Decem- 
ber 1, 1917. 

Third: No man shall be discriminated 
against or intimidated because of member- 
ship in any union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and the officers of such 
union shall agree that neither they nor the 
members thereof will discriminate against nor 
intimidate any non-union man because of his 
failure to belong to a union. 

Fourth: In case of disputes or disagree- 
ments between the employers and employees 
or on any matter affecting the findings of the 
President’s Mediation Commission which can- 
not be settled through the existing channels 
the machinery of the United States Govern- 
ment shall be used with the Secretary of 
Labor as the final arbitrator. 


Falcon Joslin of Seattle, Washington, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, is again in the East, after 
an extended trip which included the interior 
of Alaska. 
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ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 
TO GET COAL FIRST 


Government Orders, Railway Fuel and Do- 


mestic Requirements Lead Preferential 
List 


Requests to coal operators issued by the 
U. S. Fuel Administration have established 
the order of preference in which coal needs 
are to be filled. The requests, directed to 
some five thousand producers throughout the 
country, provide for preferential shipments 
for thirty days. 

The requests are designed by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration to insure the fulfilling of the re- 
quirements of those coal users whose activi- 
ties are essential to the military and eco- 
nomic efficiency of the nation in the conduct 
of the war. They are not in the form of direct 
orders of the Fuel-Administrator, but all pro- 
ducers are asked to cooperate in meeting 
these requests. 

The following request was directed to all 
operators in Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Alabama, Tennessee, Colorado 
and Oklahoma: . 

“Subject to compliance with orders hereto- 
fore issued by the Fuel Administration for 
preference in shipments for certain specified 
purposes, the Fuel Administration requests 
that you give preference in shipments for 
the next thirty days on Government orders, 
railway fuel, domestic requirements, pub- 
lic utilities, and munition plants. 

“Tt is necessary in the present situation to 
give preference in shipments as requested, and 
we solicit, and thank you in advance for your 
cooperation in this direction. 

“We will appreciate it if you will advise the 
Fuel Administration of any free tonnage you 
have available which we may call on you to 
ship for emergency requirements.” 

All operators in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky were requested in a similar form to 
give preference in shipments for the next 
thirty days on “Government orders, railway 
fuel, domestic requirements, public utilities, 
steel plants, by-product coke ovens and mu- 
nition plants.” 

All operators in West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia were requested to give preference to 
shipments for thirty days on “Government 
orders, railway fuel, tidewater shipments for 
New England, domestic requirements, public 
utilities and munitions plants.” . 

The requests cover practically all of the 
coal production of the country, outside of 
the Rocky Mountain coal districts. The 
Rocky Mountain output is largely consumed 
in the localities which it is produced. 


E. T. Bent and Mrs. Bent, of Chicago, TIL, 
have been spending a considerable time in the 
national capital. 


* 
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STEEL PRODUCTION IN 1917 
SHOWS A FALLING OFF 


Output Must Be Stimulated in 1918, but Un- 
certainties of Situation Militate Against 
Increasing Production. 


The trend of the development of the iron 
and steel industry in the future, practically 
like that of every other trade, will depend 
largely upon the progress of the war and. the 
call to be made upon the United States to 
furnish the sinews for continuance of the 
conflict against Germany. The industry today 
is so different from what it was before the 
war began that a manufacturer who with- 
drew from the business early in 1914 would 
hardly believe the prevailing conditions should 
he decide to enter the trade again. 

Federal regulation and the matter of costs 
are the two factors vitally responsible for the 
changes which have been made in the indus- 
try. Costs alone were to blame up to a few 
months ago, but since then the Government 
has taken such steps, and is threatening to take 
others, that the whole aspect of the situation 
has again been changed. Just what is in store 
for the steel makers is a question which any 
of them would pay big to have answered. 

Under Government regulation may be classed 
the increased taxes, a very vital factor, and 
the agreement of the steel men, under Gov- 
ernment sanction, on lower prices for their 
products. These two influences, sharply link- 
ing with the matter of costs, may yet go fur- 
ther than anyone has dared anticipate. Which 
brings up consideration of the possibility of 
contract abrogation and the revision of prices 
on the present cost basis. 

Costs, like in almost every other industry, 
have almost revolutionized the steel trade. 
Labor, materials, transportation, the increased 
costs of which added to the shortage of each, 
have been tremendous elements in the whole 
scheme, bid fair to continue as the prime 
agents of future reckonings. What will be 
done in regard to labor is not known. Cur- 
tailment of so-called non-essential industries 
will, in a measure, relieve the labor shortage, 
and will release certain materials and free 
a portion of the railroads’ rolling stock. But 
that probably will not be all. 

The Federal Trade Commission is compil- 
ing views of the steel makers, raw material 
producers, and finished product consumers on 
the question of contract abrogation. This is 
preparatory to submission to the Senate’s 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, which has 
under consideration the Pomerene Bill, which 
would regulate the industry from the mining 
of iron and alloy ores up to the marketing of 
finished steel products. The present session 
of Congress will deal with the measure. 

The Commission is of the opinion too much 
material entering into the manufacture of iron 
and steel and, in some cases, too many finished 
products are contracted for at too high rates 


to enable the prices now in effect on “free” 
material to be of much benefit. Just how far 
abrogation will go with contract periods draw- 
ing to a close, and the lower prices auto- 
matically effective on future orders, is an 
interesting subject. 

The steel industry already practically is 
under absolute Government control. The 
Navy, the Army, and the Shipping Board have 
power to commandeer plants, equipment, and 
materials as they see fit, and the President’s 
priority powers, believed to extend even to 
supplying labor, control shipments of raw and 
finished steel products; enough authority to 
force any maker into line. In addition, the 
power of the War Trade Board over imports 
and exports, and of the Shipping Board over 
ocean tonnage, are more than sufficient to deal 
stringently with most steel makers. 

The year 1917 may see a falling off in pro- 
duction of all steel raw and finished materials. 
General unrest, due to hesitancy of the Ad- 
ministration in carrying out proposed policies, 
uncertainty of Congressional action in the 
matter of taxes, doubt about the fairness of 
some Government officials in dealing with 
steel production control, and general disturb- 
ance brought on by the entrance of the United 
States into the war, are elements which may 
class the year as a bad one, as far as produc- 
tion is concerned. Production must be stimu- 
lated in 1918, but it is believed to have been 
urged too late and amid too uncertain condi- 
tions for much good in 1917. 


PRICES “SUBJECT TO REVISION” 
ARE ORDERED SUSPENDED 


Coal dealers, from the operator to the re- 
tailer, are prohibited from selling coal at 
prices, “subject to revision,” by an order 
issued November 16 by Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield. Heretofore the United 
States Fuel Administration has allowed all 
producers to sell their coal at prices fixed by 
the Government, with a stipulation in the 
selling agreement that the price might be re- 
vised if the Government fixed prices were 
changed. 

Under this arrangement, prices were made 
“subject to revision” from the operator to the 
jobber, and from the jobber to the retailer. 
The retailer usually found it difficult to col- 
lect any difference from the consumer after 
a retail sale had been made at a price based 
on the Government price scale. To eliminate 
this and other difficulties which this plan 
entailed, the Fuel Administration will here- 
after insist that such sales be made and 
coal paid for at Government prices as fixed 
at the time of the sale, without any provt- 
sion for revision. The following order, effec- 
tive at 7 o'clock a. m., November 16, 1917, 
was issued: 

“Hereafter consignments of coal shall be 
made on the basis of a fixed price, not sub- 
ject to revision on account of any subsequent 
regulation of price by the United States 
Government.” 
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COLORADO NOW IN LINE 
FOR BIG NATIONAL WORK 


Metal, Coal and Oil Men in Centennial State 
Organize Strong Chapter 


After having been without official connec- 
tion with national mining movements for sev- 
eral years, the mining men of Colorado, some 
of whom have been active and enthusiastic 
members of The American Mining Congress 
for a long time, have finally completed a 
Chapter for Colorado, including plans for 
active coal and oil sections when the details 
can be worked out. 

The organization meeting was held on the 
evening of November 28 in Denver, and there 
were present members from several outside 
camps despite the fact that but short notice 
was given in advance of the meeting owing 
to the necessity for quick action in response 
to the telegraphic invitation to join in the 
Salt Lake conference December 4. 

The officers and directors of the Colorado 
Chapter are among the most representative 
men in the State, and all are pledged in ad- 
vance to assume the necessary hard work and 
sacrifice entailed in successful work of this 
nature. Fully 150 officers of the leading cor- 
porations and larger independent mines of 
Colorado have already enrolled in the Chapter 
as active members, and the goal has been set 
for 300 active and several hundred associate 
members. 

John T. Burns, western secretary of the 
Mining Congress, has been at work in Colorado 
during the past several weeks, and the mem- 
bership has been carefully selected to repre- 
sent the actual mining interests. He has been 
ably assisted by Irving T. Snyder, general 
manager of the Vindicator properties, and 
who is a member of the national board of 
the Congress, also by Irving Howbert, chair- 
man of the board of The Portland Gold Min- 
ing Company, who is also vice-president of 
the Congress for Colorado. Another very 
active committeeman has been George L. Nye, 
a prominent mining attorney of Denver, who 
is also secretary of the Colorado Mill Opera- 
tors Association. 

The letter calling for the organization of 
the Chapter was signed by sixteen of Colo- 
rado’s leading mining and oil men, and car- 
ried the following significant statement: 

“During a period of twenty years The 
American Mining Congress has rendered val- 
uable service to the mining industry of the 
United States. It was organized in Colorado, 
and has always been distinctly a Western or- 
ganization. In recent years its field of activity 
has been enlarged to take in coal, iron and 
oil—though its greatest work must always be 
in the metal mining sections. 

“The undersigned wish to endorse this work. 
We, as active members of The American Min- 
ing Congress, believe it is to the best interests 


of Colorado mine operators and all affiliated 
industries to act in union with adjoining 
States in national matters; and that Colorado 
should have a live, well-organized Chapter. 
Through organization under the Mining Con- 
gress plan we become part of a great national 
industrial movement, very necessary at this 


ime. 

“The Colorado Chapter will cooperate with 
all Colorado bodies engaged in furthering the 
interests of mining in this State, and will make 
it possible for us to deal with all national 
legislation, either favorable or unfavorable to 
the mining industry.” 

The following were elected: 

Directors for two years: Samuel D. Nichol- 
son, president of the Western Mining Company, 
Leadville; Charles A. Chase, general manager 
ot the Liberty Bell Mines, at Telluride; Robert 
S. Ellison, Midwest Refining Company, Den- 
ver; Irving T. Snyder, Cripple Creek; Robert 
M. Henderson, manager Wellington Mines, 
Breckenridge; Rens E. Schirmer, manager the 
Argo Mining, Drainage T. & T. Company, 
Idaho Springs; Max Schott, manager The 
American Metals Company, Denver. 

Directors for one year: Frank Bulkley, 
president of the Crested Butte Anthracite Coal 
Company, and well-known silver producer; 
George L. Nye, of Denver; Judge E. A. Col- 
burn, president of the Ajax Company, and 
president of the Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ 
Association; Warren F. Page, well-known op- 
erator at Leadville; Nelson Franklin, manager 
of the Vindicator interests at Rollinsville; 
George E. Collins, manager of several prop- 
erties both in the Clear Creek and San Juan 
districts; M. S. Macarthy, manager The Moly- 
bdenum Products Company, Denver and Sum- 
mit counties, and J. F. Welborn, president of 
The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

At the organization meeting there was a 
thorough discussion of the unworkable sec- 
tions of the excess war profits tax law, and 
of the metal situation; among the speakers 
being Congressman Keating, of Colorado, who 
stated the attitude of the administration, and 
assured the Chapter that it was not the desire 
of the central government to block the progress 
of mining development or to work unneces- 
sary hardship upon any one industry. He 
assured the Chapter that he would act in be- 
half of the Colorado operators when Con- 
gress reconvened. 

Both the tax and metal subjects were finall 
referred to the newly-elected directors = 
power to act in behalf of the Chapter. 
Chapter authorized a telegram to the Utah 
Chapter assuring its support of the Western 
conference called for December 4, the organi- 
zation of a delegation to be arranged by the 
Directors. 

There was considerable discussion of the 
recently promulgated circular of The Ameri- ‘ 
can Defense Society proposing federal controf 
and investigation of promotions and new 
issues of stocks and bonds. It was reported 
that there was a strong sentiment existing 
among actual oil producers in favor of re- 
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strictive laws to prevent some of the dis- 
honest promotions now being practiced in the 
oil fields and thus creating confidence in the 
many first-class and well-protected promotions 
in all fields of mining. It was, however, the 
opinion that if the matter is taken into Con- 
gress it should be considered from the affirma- 
tive standpoint—that is, the passage of a law 
which will allow promotions and new stock 
issues to proceed under certain provisions by 
which misstatements and misrepresentations 
as to properties and other phases of develop- 
ment shall be punishable in the federal courts 
under an effective and workable law. The 
matter was placed in the hands of the direc- 
tors for further action. 

In adopting the by-laws of the Colorado 
Chapter, there was adopted a new clause not 
before placed in Chapter laws, whereby ten 
or more coal operators or the same number 
of oil operators may organize special sections 
for these industries with their own chairmen, 
officers, and committees, and with power to 
raise and expend special funds for their own 
purposes, provided none of the-acts of these 
sections shall be in conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the Chapter and Congress. Each 
section will be represented in the general board 
of directors of the Chapter by two directors 
selected by themselves and nominated with 
regular Chapter nominations. 

The Chapter authorized a telegram to Sec- 
retary Callbreath at Washington, urging him to 
use the influence of- the Mining Congress to 
secure the appointment of a mining man as a 
member of the newly-appointed excess profits 
advisory board of the administrative council. 
The candidacy of Mark L. Requa, the well- 
known mining engineer of California, was 
endorsed. 


HARDER URGES USE OF LOW- 
GRADE MANGANTFEROUS ORES 


There are in the United States large quan- 
tities of manganiferous ores containing vary- 
ing amounts of manganese. A very small 
proportion of these can be used in the pro- 
duction of high-grade iron-manganese alloys, 
but a large proportion can be used for lower- 
grade alloys, and nearly all can be used in 
making high-manganese pig iron. Compared 
with the manganiferous ores, the reserves of 
high-grade manganese ores in this country 
are insignificant. Hence, although a search 
for manganese ore is desirable, a more prom- 
ising solution of the manganese problem 
would seem to lie in the direction of the 
utilization of low-grade manganiferous ores. 
Up to the present time the use of these ores 
has been very slight. Until a few years ago 
they were considered to have little value and 
were mined only incidentally. In the west 
manganiferous ores would not be mined were 
it not for their association with ores of other 
metals. 

There are several ways in which the utiliza- 
tion of manganiferous ores may be brought 
about: (1) It has been suggested that by 


methods of concentration resulting in the 
elimination of iron, silica or other constituents 
a product high in manganese might be derived 
from them. Such concentration has been at- 
tempted locally, but with very little success, 
owing mainly to the intimate mixture which 
manganese generally forms with associated 
materials. (2) The steel-making practice 
might be changed so that more spiegeleisen 
and less ferromanganese would be used for 
deoxidizing. By the addition of small quan- 
tities of high-grade manganese ore much of 
the manganiferous iron ore could be used in 
the manufacture of spiegeleisen. (3) The 
most effective solution, however, as has pre- 
viously been suggested, seems to be to so 
change the practice in the manufacture of 
basic open-hearth steel as to make possible 
the use of high-manganese pig iron. Experi- 
mentation along this line is extremely de- 
sirable. The successful application of such 
a change would make large reserves of man- 
ganiferous iron ore commercially available 
and would greatly decrease the quantity of 
high-grade manganese ore consumed. 


SOUTHWESTERN MINERS ACCEPT 
GARFIELD’S PENALTY CLAUSE 


Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield was 
advised, November 19, of the final acceptance 
by both operators and mine workers of the 
southwestern bituminous. coal field, of the 
Fuel Administration’s penalty clause. The au- 
tomatic penalty clause, which is an effective 
safeguard against any suspension of coal pro- 
duction by reason of labor disputes, was made 
a part of a general wage agreement between 
workers and operators in the southwestern 
field, following a thorough discussion of its 
provisions, by a convention of the mine work- 
ers at Kansas City. 

The acceptance of the penalty clause in the 
southwestern field, extends its provisions to 
practically all of the bituminous producing 
fields. Through the efforts of the Fuel Admin- 
istration all danger of any considerable halt 
in the production of bituminous coal through 
labor difficulties has thus been eliminated. 
The Fuel Administration is satisfied that the 
patriotic cooperation of both mine workers 
and operators, so thoroughly exemplified in 
the general acceptance of the penalty clause 
agreement, can be depended upon to increase 
the bituminous coal output all along the line. 

Telegrams from both operators and mine 
workers in the southwestern field notified the 
Fuel Administration of the settlement of the 
dispute over the penalty clause, and Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield, in replying, congratulated 
both sides on the patriotism evidenced by the 
final agreement. 

With the labor situation in this satisfactory 
condition, the Fuel Administration is now di- 
recting its efforts toward providing ample 
transportation facilities. Steps will be taken 
to insure an adequate supply of coal cars, in 
order that the mines may not be hampered in 
their efforts to increase production. 
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BISBEE DEPORTATIONS 
CONDEMNED IN REPORT 


President's Mediation Commission Makes 
Public Detailed Findings as to Conditions 
in Warren District of Arizona. 


The report of the President's Mediation 
Commission on the Bisbee (Ariz.) deporta- 
tions is reproduced herewith, as follows: 

The deportations 6n the 12th of July last 
from the Warren district of Arizona, as well 
as the practices that followed such deporta- 
tions, have deeply affected the opinions of 
laboring men, as well as the general public, 
throughout the country. These events have 
even been made the basis of an attempt to 
affect adversely public opinion among some 
of the people of the allies. Their memory 
still embarrasses the establishment of indus- 
trial peace throughout the country for the 
period of the war, and it is indispensable to 
obtain and maintain industrial peace if the 
war is to be brought to ‘the quickest possible 
successful conclusion and if lives are not to 
be needlessly sacrificed. The President’s 
Mediation Commission is charged rather with 
helping to secure peaceful industrial relations 
for the future than to sit in judgment upon 
the errors of the past. But it is impossible to 
make for peace in the future unless the re- 
currences of such instances as the Bisbee 
deportations are avoided. The future cannot 
be safeguarded against such recurrences un- 
less a candid and just statement is made of 
the facts surrounding the Bisbee deportation 
and an understanding is had of the condi- 
tions which brought it about. Such candor 
is necessary for the guidance of all in their 
future conduct. Such candor is also necessary 
because if the truth be authoritatively set 
forth there will be no basis for any misrepre- 
sentation of the facts, either through igno- 
rance or design. 


The President’s Mediation Commission has — 


therefore deemed it a duty which it could 
not avoid to undertake a thorough and im- 
partial consideration of the facts surrounding 
the deportations of the 12th of July and the 
practices which have been pursued since the 
deportation by officials and citizens of Co- 
chise county. After hearing the representa- 
tives of the different elements involved in 
the deportation, both official and private, the 
President’s Mediation Commission makes 
these findings: 

1. A strike was called in the Warren dis- 
trict on June 26, 1917, to be effective the 
following day. While undoubtedly the men 
sincerely felt that several grievances called 
for rectification by the companies, having 
regard to the conditions in this district and 
the Government’s need for its copper pro- 
duction, the grievances were not of such a 
nature as to have justified the strike. Here 
as elsewhere there was, however, no machin- 
ery for the adjustment of difficulties between 
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the companies and the men which provided 
for the determination of alleged grievances 
by some authoritative, disinterested tribunal, 
in which both the companies and the men 
had confidence and ‘before which they had an 
equal opportunity of urging their respective 
claims. This is a fundamental difficulty in 
the settlement of grievances that may arise 
in this district, and here, as in the other 
mining camps in Arizona visited by the 
President’s Mediation Commission, a plan 
has been worked out establishing such ma- 
chinery whereby in the future, at least dur- 
ing. the period of the war, grievances will be 
settled by an orderly, impartial process, and 
the resort to strike or lockout will be wholly 
without foundation. 

2. Many of those who went out did not, in 
fact, believe in the justice of the strike, but 
supported it, as is common among working- 
men, because of their general loyalty to the 
cause represented by the strikers and their 
refusal to be regarded in their own estima- 
tion, as well as in the minds of fellow. 
workere as “scabs.” 

3 Shortly after the strike was called, the 
sheriff of the county, through the Governor 
of Arizona, requested the aid of Federal 
troops. The request was based on the fact 
that the State militia had been drafted into 
the Federal service, and the State therefore 
was without its normal militia protection. 
Governor Campbell recommended to the Sec- 
retary of War that an immediate investiga- 
tion of the situation at Bisbee be made by 
a regular army officer, in order to ascertain 
the need of troops. The Governor’s recom- 
mendation was followed, and an investigation 
of the situation in Bisbee was made by an 
experienced officer. Such investigation was 
made on June 30 and again on July 2, and 
after both investigations the officer reported 
that everything was peaceable, and that 
troops were neither needed nor warranted 
under existing conditions. 

4. That the conditions in Bisbee were, in 
fact, peaceful and free from any manifesta- 
tions of disorder or violence is the testimony 
of reputable citizens, as well as of officials of 
the city and county, who are in a position to 
report accurately and speak without bias. 

5. Early on the morning of July 12 the 
sheriff and a large armed force, presuming 
to act as deputies under the sheriff’s author- 
ity, comprising about two thousand men, 
rounded up 1,186 men in the Warren District, 
put them aboard a train, and carried them to 
Columbus, N. Mex. The authorities at Co- 
lumbus refused to permit those in charge of 
the deportation to leave the men there, and 
the train carried them back to the desert 
town of Hermanas, N. Mex., a nearby station. 
The deportees were whglly without adequate 
supply of food and water and shelter for two 
days. At Hermanas the deported men were 
abandoned by the guards who had brought 
them, and they were left to shift for them- 
selves. The situation was brought to the 
attention of the War Department, and on 
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July 14 the deportees were escorted by troops 
to Columbus, N. Mex., where they were main- 
tained by the Government until the middle 
of September. 

6. According to an army census of the de- 
ported men, 199 were native-born Americans, 
468 were citizens, 472 were registered under 
the selective draft law, and 4383 were married. 
Of the foreign-born, over twenty nationalities 
were represented, included 141 British, 82 
Servians, and 179 Slavs. German and Austro- 
Hungarians (other than Slavs) were compara- 
tively few. 

7. The deportation was carried out under 
the sheriff of Cochise county. It was formally 
decided upon at a meeting of citizens on the 
night of July 11, participated in by the mana- 
gers and other officials of the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Company (Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation, Copper Queen Division), and the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company. Those 
who planned and directed the deportation 
purposely abstained from consulting about 
their plans either with the United States At- 
torney in Arizona, or the law officers of the 
State or county, or their own legal advisers. 

8. In order to carry the plans for the de- 
portation into successful execution, the 
leaders in the enterprise utilized the local 
offices of the Bell Telephone Company, and 
exercised, or attempted to exercise, a cen- 
sorship over parts of interstate connections 
ot both the telephone and telegraph lines in 
order to prevent any knowledge of the depor- 
tations reaching the outside world. 

9. The plan for the deportation and its ex- 
ecution are attributable to the belief, in the 
minds of those who engineered it, that vio- 
lence was contemplated by the strikers and 
sympathizers with the strikers who had come 
into the district from without; that life and 
property would be insecure unless such de- 
portation was undertaken, and that the State 
was without the necessary armed force to 
prevent such anticipated violence and to safe- 
guard life and property within the district. 
This belief has no justification in the evidence 
in support of it presented by the parties who 
harbored it. 

10. Neither such fear on the part of the 
leaders of the deportation as to anticipated 
violence nor evidence justifying such fear was 
ever communicated to the Governor of the 
State of Arizona with a view to renewing 
the request for Federal troops, based upon 
changing conditions, nor were the Federal au- 
thorities, in fact, ever apprised that a change 
of conditions had taken place in the district 
from that found by the investigating army 
officer to call for or warrant the interposi- 
tion of Federal troops. 

11. The deportation was wholly illegal and 
without authority in law either State or 
Federal. 

12. Following the deportation of the 12th, 
in the language of Governor Campbell of 
Arizona, “the constitutional rights of citizens 
and others have been ignored by processes 
not provided by law, viz., by deputy sheriffs 


who refused persons admittance into the dis- 
trict, and the passing of judgment by a tri- 
bunal without legal jurisdiction resulting in 
further deportations.” 

13. Immediately after the first deportation, 
and until late in August, the function of the 
local judiciary was usurped by a body which, 
to all intents and purposes, was a vigilance 
committee having no authority whatever in 
law. It caused the deportation of large num- 
bers of others. So far as this committee is 
concerned, its activities were abandoned at 
the request of the Governor of Arizona late 
in August. 

14. Among those who were deported from 
the district, and who thereafter were arrested 
in seeking entrance into it, were several who 
were registered under the selective draft law, 
and sought to return or remain in the dis- 
trict in order to discharge their legal duty of 
wore for physical examination under the 

rait. 

These findings of facts make certain recom- 
mendations by the President’s Mediation 
Commission inevitable: 

_1. All illegal practices and the denial of 
rights safeguarded by the constitution and 
statutes must at once cease. The right of 
unimpeded admittance into the Warren Dis- 
trict of all who seek entranve into it in a 
lawful and peaceable manner must be re- 
spected. The right of all persons freely to 
move about in the Warren district or to 
continue to reside within it must be scrupu- 
lously observed except in so far as such 
right is restricted by the orderly process of 
the law. To this end we have directed letters 
to Governor Campbell and Sheriff -Wheeler, 
of Cochise county, of which copies, together 
with Sheriff Wheeler's acknowledgment, are 
herewith appended. (Appendix A.) 

2. In so far as the deportation of July 12, 
and the events following constitute violations 
of the laws of Arizona, we join in the recom- 
mendation of Governor Campbell that the 
responsible law officers of the State and 
county pursue appropriate remedies for the 
vindication of such laws. 

3. In so far as the evidence before the Com- 
mission indicates interference with the en- 
forcement of the selective draft law, the facts 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Attorney General of the United States. A 
memorandum for submission to the Attor- 
General is herewith appended. (Appen- 

ix 


4. In so far as the evidence before the Com- 
mission indicates an interference with inter- 
state lines of communication, the facts should 
be submitted for appropriate attention by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
memorandum for submission to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is herewith ap- 
pended. (Appendix C.) 

5. In so far as deportations such as we 
have set forth have not yet been made a 
Federal offense, it is our duty to report to 
the President the wisdom of recommending 
to the Congress that such occurrences here- 
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after be made criminal under the Federal 
law to the full extent of the constitutional 
authority of the Federal Government. 

The Mediation Commission is composed of: 
W. B. Wilson, Chairman; J. L. Spangler, E. 
P. Marsh, J. H. Walker, and Felix Frankfurter. 


STATE EXPLOSIVES INSPECTORS 
APPOINTED TO ENFORCE NEW LAW 


State inspectors to enforce the provisions of 
the explosives act have been appointed as 
follows: 

Edward L. Shaw, Phoenix Ariz.; D. C. Sar- 
gent, Cordova, Alaska; Edwin T. Reaves, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Walter K. McAdory, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; John M. Griffin, Madera, Cal. ; 
Thomas S. Price, Longmont, Colo.; James F. 
McGann, New Haven, Conn.; Clarence E. 
Woods, Eustis, Fla.; Charles H. Mason, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Lemuel T. Osborn, Mount Vernon, 
Ind.; John J. Hughes, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Edgar S. Elder, St. Maries, Idaho; William A. 
Compton, McComb, Ill.; Thomas S. Rhea, 
Russelville, Ky.; Isaac A. Broussard, Breaux, 
La.; Madison C. Bowler, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Daniel F. O’Connell, Fitchburg, Mass.; Ellis 
S. Middleton, Pocahontas, Miss.; Albert E. 
Stevenson, Port Huron, Mich.; Walter L. 
Lampkin, Kansas City, Mo.; Jeremiah W. 
Farrell, “Joliet, Mont.; Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville, Me.; Edward D. Jackson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Nicholas Hughes, Paterson, N. J.; 
Andrew W. Bingham, Littletown, N. H.; Wil- 
liam P. Porterfield, Fargo, N. Dak.; Charles 
F. Clark, David City, Neb.; Daniel A. Mc- 
Donald, Carthage, N. C.; William N. Camp- 
bell, Medford, Oregon; Jasper S. Kinslow, 
Columbus, Ohio; Fred Rains, Muskogee, Okla. ; 
John W. Rittenhouse, Scranton, Pa.; Francis 
E. Sullivan, Providence, R. I.; Charles B. 
Watters, San Antonio, Tex.; Albert M. Leach, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; David C. Dunbar, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Park H. Pollard, Proctors- 
ville, Vt.; Martin Williams, Pearisburg, Va.; 
Walter G. Ronald, Seattle, Wash.; E. M. Gil- 
kerson, Parkersburg, W. Va.; James A. Berry, 
Basin, Wyoming; William Banks, Columbia, 


INDEPENDENT OPERATORS AND 
MINERS REACH WAGE AGREEMENT 


An agreement between independent opera- 
tors and mine workers in central Pennsy]l- 
vania, was approved November 22 by United 
States Fuel Administrator Harry A. Gar- 
field. The agreement affects an annual pro- 
duction of 6,000,000 tons of coal. 

The agreement approved is based upon the 
so-called Washington agreement approved by 
the Fuel Administration. It includes the in- 
creases in wages and the penalty clause de- 
signed to keep the mines working at their 
maximum production. 
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REPLOGLE IS NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF STEEL 
Vice-President of American Vanadium Com- 


pany to be Responsible for Proper Execu- 
tion of All Orders for Iron and Steel 


Under and subject to the Raw Materials 
Division of the War Industries Board of the 
Council of National Defense, J. L. Replogle, 
vice-president of the American Vanadium 
Company, has been appointed to act as Di- 
rector of Steel Supply, and will have charge 
of the distribution and be responsible for the 
prompt and proper execution of all orders 
for iron and steel, other than ordnance, for 
the United States and allied governments. 

Mr. Replogle is receiving weekly reports 
from the iron and steel producers showing 
the tonnage of iron and steel of the various 
classification on order for the United States 
and allied governments as well as domestic 
and foreign orders for general purposes. He 
also is keeping informed as to mill capacities 
and mill productions, and, in cases of retarded 
output, secure reasons therefor and in con- 
junction with the manufacturers, and the War 
Industries Board is making every proper 
effort to remove obstacles which prevent 
maximum output of war necessities. 

Memorandum requisitions from the various 
departments of the United States Govern- 
ment are to be sent in triplicate to Mr. 
Replogle, who will, after proper considera- 
tion of all mill conditions as to getting maxi- 
mum production with particular reference to 
priority status of the order books of the 
various manufacturers, determine as to the 
allocation of the orders and all necessary de- 
tails, and retain one copy in the office of the 
War Industries Board, send one copy to the 
Washington office of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and return one copy, with 
information as to where the order should be 
placed and necessary details, to the depart- 
ment from which the order emanated. The 
department concerned will then place orders 
direct with the manufacturer in accordance 
with its particular order system. 

Requisitions from the allied governments, 
after approval by the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission, will be sent to the Director of Steel 
Supply for proper distribution. 

Mr. Replogle announces that he will at all 
times work in close harmony with the vari- 
ous departments of the Government, which 
in turn will give him as much preliminary 
information as possible in order that material 
can be placed to the best advantage of all 
concerned, and with due consideration with 
respect to giving mills the best operating 
conditions to permit maximum output at 
minimum cost so far as the Government 
necessities will allow. 

Mr. Replogle will have all necessary steel 
statistical records to which the authorized 
representatives of the various Government 
departments will have access. 
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EASTERN ROADS,POOL 
AVAILABLE FACILITIES 
Lines in Congested District to be Operated 
as a Unit—‘Reasonable” Pooling of Coal 
Recommended 


The Railroads’ War Board, November 24, 
adopted revolutionary measures in order to 
relieve the congestion of traffic on the eastern 
railways. It directed “that all available facili- 
ties on all railroads east of Chicago be pooled 
to the extent necessary to furnish maximum 
freight movement.” The effect will be that 
to the full extent that conditions render it 
desirable these railways will be operated as a 
unit, entirely regardless of their ownership 
and individual interests. The operating vice- 
presidents of the eastern lines have been ap- 
pointed a committee to operate as a unit 
all the lines involved, and have been given 
instructions and authority to adopt all meas- 
ures which, in their judgment, may be neces- 
sary to relieve the present situation and as- 
sure the maximum amount of transportation. 

The Railroads’ War Board has been study- 
ing with concern the increasing congestion 
on the eastern lines. It has recognized the 
fact that the roads in that territory have 
been becoming overburdened in consequence 
of the growing industrial activity of the con- 
dition of the labor market, and of other con- 
ditions. As a part of the program for reliev- 
ing these conditions, it has addressed a letter 
to the Government Fuel Administration in 
which it has made the following recommen- 
dations. 

That a survey be made by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration of present contracts and methods 
of purchase and shipment of coal so as to 
shorten the rail haul from mine to consumer, 
and to eliminate, as far as possible, all cross 
hauls of coal. 

“Pooling of coal within reasonable limits,” 
the War Board said, “will, without doubt, 
produce additional large savings, and the 
railroads are prepared to cooperate in any 
measures — by the Fuel Administration 
to that end 

That immediate measures be adopted to 
transfer movement of foodstuffs, and other 
export material, to southern and gulf ports 
to as large a degree as compatible with public 
interest, in order to relieve the eastern con- 
gested territory of an equivalent amount of 
train service. 

That immediate survey be made of all 
Government requirements now involving the 
movement of raw materials in and manufac- 
tured product out of centers of industry, so 
that accumulations on cars and lines, and in 
terminals, will not occur as now, while prod- 
uct is awaiting use here or ocean transporta- 
tion for foreign use. 

The concentration in certain parts of east- 
ern territory of vast Government and indus- 
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trial activities has overtaxed the capacity of 
rail lines in that territory, considering the 
heavy movement of coal and other heavy 
commodities which formerly moved on coast- 
wise vessels, but has now been thrown upon 
the railroads, the heavy military and civilian 
passenger travel, etc. 

Further enterprise involving large opera- 
tions in the use of coal and other heavy com- 
modities should not be established in that 
territory, except after full consideration of 
these conditions. 

An important part of the plan adopted for 
the operation of the eastern lines is that of 
placing at their disposal the facilities of rail- 
ways in other territories to such extent as 
may be necessary. 

It is a generally recognized fact that the 
situation on the eastern lines is more criticai 
than in any other part of the country, because 
upon them is being concentrated the bulk of 
the fuel and raw materials being used in the 
manufacture of munitions, and also the vast 
quantities of supplies and foodstuffs which 
are being transported to Europe. Therefore, 
locomotives, employees and machine tools will 
be transferred from other railways to the 
eastern lines, and the repair shops of other 
lines, such as those of the western roads in 
Chicago, will be utilized for making repairs 
on the equipment ‘of the eastern lines. 

The measures adopted are the result 
of a series of conferences with Government 
authorities and officers of the eastern lines 
which the Railroads’ War Board initiated 
Monday. The vice-presidents of the eastern 
railways were called to Washington and 
received from the War Board their in- 
structions for immediate action. A meet- 
ing was held which was attended by Dr. 
H. A. Garfield, the Government Fuel Ad- 
ministrator; E. H. Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board; Robert S. 
Lovett, the Government Priority Director, 
and Commissioner Edgar E. Clark, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Railroads’ War Board. At this conference 
the situation was fully discussed with the 
representatives of the Government, who con- 
curred in the importance of adopting the 
drastic measures decided upon. 

The measures the Railroads’ War Board 
and the Committee of Operating Vice-Presi- 
dents will put into effect at once are as 
follows: 

All available facilities on all railroads east 
of Chicago will be pooled to the extent neces- 
sary to furnish maximum freight movement. 

All open-top cars of all eastern roads, and 
similar cars of private ownership which are 
at home on eastern lines, will be pooled on 
an equitable plan, distribution under the pool 
to be made pro rata on the basis of the ton- 
nage carrying capacity of the equipment in 
the pool. The car pool should be adminis- 
tered under the direction of the Car Service 
Commission. 

The Commission on Car Service will divert 
from those lines where the congestion is most 
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acute, all freight that can be handled by 
any open route until the congestion is re- 
lieved. 

The pooling of coal will be further extended 
wherever practicable. 

The National Fuel Administration is asked 
to arrange for supplying the various coal 
markets from the nearest coal mines in order 
to avoid waste of car efficiency. 

Any order that preference be given to any 
class of cars or freight resuits in a slowing 
down of the operation of the transportation 
machine. A constant flow of all traffic con- 
currently produces the best transportation 
results. The War Board, therefore, empha- 
sizes the desirability of reducing the great 
volume of preference orders which, by plac- 
ing a substantial majority of the freight 
moved on the same plane, defeats its own 
object. 

The eastern railways are in serious need 
of more men, and special measures may be 
necessary to provide them. Some specific 
illustrations of the way in which the track- 
age of the various lines is to be pooled are to 
be given in the report of the vice-presidents. 
For example, the Western Maryland will 
allow its line to be used as an east bound 
track in connection with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, from Connellsville, Pa., to Jerome, Md., 
125 miles, thus making three tracks between 
those points. The Erie’Railroad is to be used 
to its full capacity in transporting lake ore 
and coal between Cleveland and Youngs- 
town, and power and equipment will be pro- 
vided from other lines for its use, as required. 
It is anticipated that under the new arrange- 
ment large amounts of freight traffic will be 
diverted from the railroads which are now 
most congested to those which still have 
some unused capacity. 


Discuss Price of Powder 


Representatives of operators and miners 
from the Ohio coal fields, at the request of 
Homer Johnson, state fuel administrator for 
Ohio, met last month with H. D. Nims, of the 
production and price division of the United 
States Fuel Administration, to discuss the 
price of powder in that field. 

The operators, claiming that they now pay 
powder manufacturers $2.05 per keg, have 
proposed a price to the miners of $2.50 per 
keg, which price now prevails in the Penn- 
sylvania fields. The miners are requesting 
that the operators continue the price of about 
$1.75, for which powder is sold in Indiana 
and Illinois. Both sides will be given a care- 
ful hearing, as the price of powder affects 
the whole question of increased coal pro- 
duction. 

The Ohio eee were represented by the 
following: J. M. Roan, Columbus, Ohio; J. 
H. Prichard, Columbus, Ohio, and ‘ 
Haskins, of Coshocton, Ohio. The miners’ 
representatives were the following officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 6: John Moore, president; Lee Hall, vice- 
president, and G. "4 Savage, secretary and 
treasurer. 
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BURNS SHOWING WEST 
VALUE OF COOPERATION 


Western Secretary of Mining Congress Doing 
Much to Make Possible United Action on 
Part of the Industry 


John T. Burns, who has undertaken to or- 
ganize the mining interests of the west sol- 
idly in the ranks of the American Mining 
Congress, is an experienced organizer of men, 
and is in the work because he loves it. He be- 
gan his business career as a newsboy, picking 
up schooling as best he could until at 20 

ears of age he was the city editor of the 

lamazoo Telegraph, and developed the trick 
of handling men and affairs to the extent that 
when he entered metropolitan newspaper life 
as a member of the staff of the Detroit 
Journal he remained with that newspaper 
nearly fourteen years. The lure of the west 
took Mr. Burns to Colorado fourteen years 
ago, where, as a newspaper man, he studied 
commercial conditions, finally becoming the 
secretary of the Colorado State Commercial 
Association, the first and most successful com- 
mercial organization ever attempted in that 
state. 

In 1907 Mr. Burns, having been very active 
in exploiting the possibilities of agricultural 
development of the “Great Plains,’ where 
millions of acres lay untouched by the low, 
was selected by Governor McDonald of Colo- 
rado as a member of the organizing board 
for the first Trans-Missouri Dry Farming Con- 
gress, and later became the secretary of the 
Congress, continuing to devote his life to the 
dry farming movement until practically every 
Federal agricultural department in the world 
had organized a special department for dry 
farming and every western state was actively 
cooperating with the International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress and local organizations of 
farmers in testing out and putting into prac- 
tice the methods by which the subhumid 
territory could be made commercially pro- 
ductive. Mr. Burns finally retired to private 
business in Denver, but a few weeks ago, 
when Secretary Callbreath, of The American 
Mining Congress, placed squarely before him 
the great need of putting the mining fra- 


ternity upon a better basis through thorough . 


organization and asked him to enlist for the 
work. Private business affairs were placed 
aside, and Mr. Burns, with a very complete 
knowledge of the western states and their 
resources at his command, is now in the field, 
discussing with the metal mine operators, the 
coal men and the oil producers the economic 
and political aspects of the enlarged plan of 
the Congress. 

Temporarily the western headquarters are 
with Mr. D. W. Brunton, 730 Symes Building, 
Denver. Mr. Brunton, once president of the 


Mining Congress, is actively back of a move- 
ment for the organization of a Colorado 
chapter. 


JOHN T. BURNS 
Western Secretary 


GARFIELD WARNS CANADA TO 
CONSERVE ITS COAL SUPPLY 


Canada must place herself upon the same 
basis as the United States with reference to 
the conservation of coal. This has been made 
plain to the Dominion government by the 
United States Fuel Administration. In an 
official communication to the Canadian Fuel 
Centroller, the Fuel Ad ninistration pointed 
out that Canada would be expected to re- 
sort to the same measures to save coal as are 
being adopted in the United States. 

In the communication to the Canadian 
authorities the Fuel Administration calls at- 
tention to the fact that an intensive campaign 
is being carried on in this country for fuel 
economy. It is suggested that Canada conduct 
a similar campaign for the limitation of the 
uses of coal, and the cooperation of the 
United States Government in such a cam- 
paign is offered. 

Most of the Canadian coal supply is de- 
rived from the United States, and the Fuel 
Administration has undertaken to give 
Canada a pro rata share of the United States’ 
supply on the same basis as the various 
States of the Union. The Fuel Administra- 
tion, however, demands that Canada safe- 
guard this supply by conservation measures 
in line with those undertaken in the United 
States. 
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THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS AND THE SOUTH 


Much gratification is being expressed by 
leaders of the Amcrican Mining Congress in 
various sections of the country at the splendid 
response which prominent Southern operators 
are giving to the comprehensive campaign of 
the organization looking toward the greater 
development of the mineral resources of the 
section. 

In the iron, steel and coal center of Bir- 
mingham, William M. Conrad, assistant secre- 
tary of the Congress, who has been in charge 
of the campaign, received the cooperation of 
practically every large operator, all expressing 
their confidence in the big work the organiza- 
tion is doing for the advancement of mining 
throughout the country and particularly to 
awaken additional interest in the industry in 
the Southland. 

Men of the high stamp in the mining indus- 
try of Alabama and the nation as C. T. Fair- 
bairn, general manager of Republic Steel and 
Iron Company; J. C. Maben, Jr., of Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Company; Morris 
Bush, of Imperial Coal and Coke Company; 
Charles F. De Bardeleben, of Alabama Fuel 
and Iron Company, and J. B. McClary, of 
Yolande Coal and Coke Company, were 
among the first in Birmingham to tender 
their occupation to the movement in hand. 

These were followed by such other repre- 
sentative: men of the industry in Alabama as 
G. W. Connors, of Eureka Coal Company and 
Connors-Weyman Steel Company; J. W. Mc- 
Queen, of Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com- 
pany; H. T. De Bardeleben Coal Company; 
David Roberts, Brilliant Coal Company; Harry 
W. Coffin, the Alabama Company; L. M. Ad- 
ler, Corona Coal Company; Walter Moore, 
Empire Coal Company; W. S. Lovell, Monte- 
vallo Mining Company; Munro B. Lanier. 
Munro-Warrior Coal Company, and B. F. 
Roden, Roden Coal Company. 

In the steadily progressing city of Chatta- 
nooga, where much of the capital invested in 
Tennessee mining is located, the most repre- 
sentative men of the industry have given their 
cooperation, the list including C. E. Buek, of 
Chattanooga Iron Company; J. H. Jones, Dur- 
ham Coal and Iron Company; Morrow Cham- 
berlain, Roane Iron Companv: J. E. Patton, 
Sewanee Fuel and Iron Company; S. M. Rid- 
dle, Riddle Coal Company; J. R. Barnes, 
Barnes Coal Company; O. B. Jones, mining 
engineer; H. B. Bonney, H. B. Bonney Coal 
Company, and H. L. Cory, H. L. Cory Coal 
Company. 

Already deep interest is being manifested in 
Tennessee in a movement for a state chapter, 
which is being fostered by Dr. A. H. Purdue, 
state geologist, and which has as chairman of 
its committee on organization Jesse W. Over- 
ton, president of both Suwanee Iron Company 
and Alabama Fuel and Iron Company, and a 
resident of Nashville. 

Another of the leading Nashville asoeiers 
who has also taken a deep interest in the work 
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oi the Congress recently is William H. Lind- 
say, vice-president of the Napier Iron Works 
and one of the heads of the Crescent Coal 
Company. Mr. Lindsay points out that it is 
to the interest of all operators in the various 
sections to ally with such a strong organiza- 
tion as the Congress, thereby increasing its 
strength and general influence for the advance- 
ment of mining. 

Guy Darst, of the Bewley-Darst Coal Com- 
pany, of Knoxville, is one of the leading men 
of his section who has come into the move- 
ment within the past month. D. C. Campbell, 
of Campbell Coal Company, of the same city, 
also is a believer in the work of the Congress, 
and has added his cooperation to the program 
in hand. 

Problems are daily arising in the west Ken- 
tucky coal fields which can be solved by the 
aid of the American Mining Congress, and at 
the same time the operators of the section can 
be participating in a great national movement 
for the benefit of their industry, is the belief 
of General Manager F. P. Wright, of the 
Crescent Coal Company, at Bevier, Ky., and 
others of the section have also acquiesced. 

H. L. Tucker, of the Rockport Coal Com- 
pany, of Rockport, Ky., and prominent in the 
work of the West Kentucky Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and West Kentucky Conservation As- 
sociation, is one of the leaders in the section 
to come into the Congress within the past few 
weeks. Mr. Tucker firmly believes in the 
splendid impetus being given to the advance- 
ment of mining throughout the country by the 
Congress, and by reason of his experience and 
knowledge of the power of cooperation as se- 
cured in varied organization for the advance- 
ment of the industry, it is pointed out, that his 
opinion is of paramount importance to opera- 
tors generally, and especially in the Southern 
section, : 

Other men prominent in the west Ken- 
tucky field and anxious to extend the field of 
national cooperation of leaders of the mining 
industry who have recently come into the Con- 
gress include Alexander Blair, Sr. of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, of Baskett, Ky., 
who had been preceded by his son, Alexander 
Blair, Jr., one of the enthusiastic supporters 
oi the national movement. 

J. A. Smith, vice-president of Gibraltar Coal 
Mining Company, with headquarters at Cen- 
tral City, Ky., has also recently affiliated with 
the Congress, as,has F. V. Ruckman, of the 
Highland Mining Company, of Providence, 
Ky., and one of the leading figures in the west 
Kentucky field. 


To Aid in Conserving Fuel 


Plans for enlisting the services of the chil- 
dren of the country in the campaign to save 
coal are being worked out by the Conserva- 
tion Division of the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion. Boy Scouts, and school children gen- 
erally are in a position to aid in the coal con- 
servation campaign, by making use of waste 
products which can be utilized as fuel. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Harris & Ewing 
ARTHUR E. WELLS 


Arthur E. Wells, the metallurgist in charge 
of the Salt Lake City Station of the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines, was born in Framingham, 
Mass., July 27, 1884. Other biographica: data 
regarding Mr. Wells is as follows: 

Graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1906. 

From June, 1906, to August, 1913, with 
American Smelting and Refining Company. 

From June, 1906, to October, 1908, Chemist, 
Globe Plant, Denver, Colo. Arkansas Valley 
Plant, Leadville, Colo. Murray Plant, Mur- 


ray, Utah. 
October, 1908, to May, 1910, in charge 
smoke investigations at Garfield Smelter, 


Garfield, Utah. 

May, 1910, to May, 1911, Assistant Metal- 
lurgist; May, 1911, to August, 1913, Metallur- 
gist, Garfield Smelter, Garfield, Utah. 

August, 1913, to November, 1914, Metal- 
lurgist in charge of investigations, Selby 
Smelter Commission, California. 

November, 1914, to July 1, 1917, Metallur- 
gist on smelter smoke problem, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

July 1, 1916, to date. Superintendent of 
Experiment Station, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Bureau of Mines. 
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ARIZONA COPPER MINES 
NOW SAFE FROM STRIKES 


This Is the Belief of the President’s Media 
tion Commission After Lengthy Study of 
Labor Conditions. 


On November 7 the President received the 
following telegram from his Labor Commis- 
sion, which had been sitting in Arizona: 

“The President's Mediation Commission 
found very different conditions in the Warren 
copper district from those that prevailed in 
the other camps it visited. This district con- 
tains the great mines and smelters of the 
Copper Queen and the Calumet and Arizona, 
with a normal output of about 17,000,000 
pounds. 

“So far as the immediate output of copper 
goes, the commission found the situation sat- 
isfactory. The strikes in the Globe-Miami 
and the Clifton-Morenci-Metcalf districts have 
resulted in a substantial shutdown of the 
mines. Federal intervention was needed to 
secure resumption. Here the strike, called on 
June 26, which to an increasing measure af- 
fected the production in the district, was 
broken by the Bisbee deportations of 1,186 
men on July 12. 

“The task, therefore, which confronted the 
President’s Mediation Commission was not 
to secure operations, but to assure their con- 
tinuance during the period of the war. Here, 
as in the other camps, the strike came to a 
head because there was no machinery by 
which grievances of the employes could find 
adjustment through an orderly process of ad- 
judication before some final disinterested tri- 
bunal in whose fairness both sides would 
have confidence and before whom each side 
would have equal weight. 

“The commission has directed a plan of 
settlement, accepted by the companies, which 
provides for the establishment of grievance 
committees in each mine entirely selected by 
the men, by and before whom all grievances 
must in the first instance be presented. In 
case redress be needed and denied, the griev- 
ance committee may appeal to the United 
States administrator appointed for the pur- 
pose of supervising the operations of the 
commission’s settlement in the entire district. 

“Claims of discrimination against union 
members have been particularly insistent in 
this district. Such discriminations are here- 
after prohibited, and the enforcement of the 
prohibition is vested in the United States 
administrator. There is thus assured the 
effective means by which all questions in dis. 
pute between the companies and the men 
can be promptly and justly settled under the 
impartial supervision of Federal authority. 
Resort to the strike, at least for the period of 
the war, is therefore unnecessary and aban- 
doned by the men. There is thus every basis 
for assurance that the copper production of 
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this district will continue without interrup- 
tion because of labor difficulties. 

“The President’s commission could not 
make provisions for the iuture copper produc- 
tion without inquiring into the Bisbee depor- 
tations of July 12 and the events that pre- 
ceded and followed them. The result of such 
inquiry will shortly be embodied in a report 
to President Wilson as to findings of facts 
and recommendations thereon. 

“The commission is now proceeding to San 
Francisco.” 

The commission consists of William B. Wil- 
son, Secretary of Labor; Col. J. L. Spangler. 
of Pennsylvania; Verner Z. Reed, of Colo- 
rado; John H. Walker, of Illinois, and E. P. 
Marsh, of Washington. Felix Frankfurter, of 
New York, is acting as secretary of the 
commission. 


Lead From Mexico 


The following letter has been received from 
a member of the Mining Congress: 

“I wish to point out to you the utter fail- 
ure of the Government to play fair with the 
lead and zinc industry. While the prices for 
steel, copper, coal, iron, wheat, and other 
commodities, have been fixed and the indus- 
try thereby given to know where they stand, 

et the treatment of the zinc and lead trade 
and simply been scandalous. The authorized 
spokesmen for the Government have an- 
nounced that prices would be fixed for these 
commodities, but they have not been fixed. 
In consequence chaos has reigned in the 
trade, with the result that the bottom has 
dropped out of the market. This will really 
benefit no one, as dealers and consumers are 
even now fearful to buy at the ridiculously 
low prices recently fixed by the trust. 

“I am further informed that a smelting and 
refining company, together with the German 
owned companies of Mexico, has, through some 
mysterious arrangement with the Treasury 
Department, been permitted to ship in low- 
grade lead bullion in large quantities from 
Mexico, under the plea to help the Treasury 
Department to get cheaper supplies of silver. 

“The real consequence of this has been to 
permit the trust to get in large quantities of 
lead bullion free of duty. It has enabled the 
company to reduce the price of lead $110 
per ton within the past sixty days. 

“As you are aware, some interests have long 
desired to find a loophole by which the Mexi- 
can lead could be admitted.” 

Eprror’s Note—The Treasury Department 
denies vigorously that any lead is being ad- 
mitted to this country from Mexico without 
the payment of duty. 


Iowa Scale Arranged 


The miners and operators of Iowa have 
agreed on a scale governing the advance in 
wages along the lines of the Washington set- 
tlement. They also strengthened their pen- 
alty clause. 
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WYOMING OIL MEN 
ORGANIZE STATE CHAPTER 


By Acting as a Unit, They Expect to Do 
Much to Encourage Legitimate Develop- 
ment in Their State. 


While Wyoming has long contained many 
valuable mining properties, both metallifer- 
ous and coal, it has remained for the oil men 
of that busy western state to open the way 
for the organization of a chapter of the 
American Mining Congress. An _ invitation 
was recently extended to Western Secretary 
Burns to investigate the possibilities of get- 
ting the oil men together upon a cooperative 
basis for protective purposes and for the 
further purpose of carrying on united action 
in behalf of legitimate promotions in the oil 
fields and eventually establishing some 
method of discouraging dishonest exploita- 
tron. 

Mr. Burns kas already covered the northern 
oil districts, and has returned filled with 
enthusiasm over the marvelous development 
already recorded and the outlook for still 
greater results when actual development is 
begun in several partially tested fields. A 
liberal membership was subscribed as the 
nucleus of an “gil section” of the Congress, 
and now, at the suggestion of a number of 
interested members, Mr. Burns will complete 
a tour of Wyoming to secure enough addi- 
tional membership subscriptions to make a 
ae for Wyoming a reality at an early 

ate. 
-There will probably be two local sections 
for oil men alone—one to be known as the 
Casper District, and the other to comprise 
the members from Cheyenne west to Rawlins. 
All mining operators will be asked to assemble 
at an early date to formally organize a chap- 
ter for the state, and Casper men say that 
that hustling city will offer to maintain the 
state headquarters in the heart of the now 
famous oil field. 


Coal for Dupont Company Assured 


Direct orders to insure an adequate supply 
of coal to the various plants of the DuPont 
Powder Company have been issued by the 
United States Fuel Administration. Mines 
supplying the DuPont plants were instructed 
to deliver their full quota of the munition 
plant’s demands. 

The mine operators were reminded that 
order of the Fuel Administration of this char- 
acter are obligatory and must be filled. 

The DuPont plants are turning out vast 
quantities of powder and other explosives for 
the use of the Government. 


E. L. Carpenter; formerly of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, now of New York City, was in 
Washington in November. 
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DECEMBER, 1917 


TANK SHIPS NEEDED FOR 
TRANSATLANTIC TRADE 


Imports of Mexican Petroleum May be De- 
creased so That Ships Can be Used in 
European Service . 


Tank vessels engaged in bringing oil from 
Tampico and Tuxpam to Baton Rouge and 
to other points in the United States are 
needed so badly for transatlantic service that 
a number of them probably will be withdrawn 
in the near future. From present indications 
the United States will be able to produce all 
the petroleum products for which she will be 
called upon by her allies and for domestic 
uses. It is believed here it will be easier to 
procure production than it will be to trans- 
port petroleum products to Europe. For this 
reason a careful survey of tank shipping is 
being conducted so as to place all tankers 
that can be spared in the transatlantic 
service. 
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Calculations of the refiners are understood 
to call for imports of 400,000 tons of crude 
petroleum from Mexico during the coming 
year. It is believed this amount can be re- 
duced by more than one-half. The difference 
can be supplied domestically, it is believed, 
without inflicting hardships, and in this way 
a number of tank steamers can be released. 
These steamers vary from 2,000 to 17,000 tons’ 
capacity. 

Tank ships at present are engaged in carry- 
ing crude petroleum from Tampico and Tux- 
pam to the following American ports: New 
Orleans, Galveston, Port Aransas, Port Ar- 
thur, Sabine, Texas City, Tampa, Key West, 
Jacksonville, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Newark, Perth Amboy, New York, 
Providence and Portland, Me. 

Some oil men are of the opinion that it 
would be feasible to use ships only in trans- 
porting Mexican petroleum between Tampico 
and Tuxpam and Galveston. Galveston is 
less than 500 miles from Tampico. By using 
only this short route the release of many 
ships will be possible. The oil then would be 
distributed in Galveston by rail or by barge. 

A pipe line from the Tampico field to 
Brownsville or some other point in Texas also 
has been proposed, but the length of time 
which would be required to carry out such a 
project militates against its serious con- 
sideration. 

Oil operators will be notified definitely when 
imports of asphalt and bitumen will have 
been suspended. It is believed that ships en- 
gaged in this trade soon will be withdrawn 
entirely. Asphalt is imported from Venezuela 
and Trinidad. This involves a voyage of 
more than 2,000 miles and ties up a number 
of ships. The imported asphalt is considered 
superior to the asphaltic materials manufac- 
turered in this country from crude petroleum, 
but since the domestic product serves all 
purposes fairly well, and probably will be 
adequate for the country’s needs, no good 
reason is seen for continuing the use of ships 
to transport asphalt more than 2,000 miles. 


Conservation of Electric Power Urged 


Fuel saving through the conservation of 
electric power used by electric railway com- 
panies is sought in a communication which 
the United States Fuel Administration has 
transmitted to the Fuel Administrators of 
the various States. The State Administrators 
are urged to secure the cooperation of the 
electric public utility concerns to eliminate all 
wasteful uses of electricity. 


Hoover to Control Arsenic 


With the idea of further conserving the na- 
tion’s food supply by protecting it from insect 
ravages, President Wilson, in a proclamation 
dated November 15, placed the arsenic indus- 
try of the United States under direction of the 
Food Administration. 
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OIL LANDS OF ALASKA 


By Fatcon JosLin 


Seven years ago this month all the oil lands 
in Alaska were withdrawn irom sale by an 
order signed by the President of the United 
States. This order ended oil development in 
the territory. Previous to that time the oil 
lands were subject to location and entry 
under the placer mining laws in the same 
manner which has prevailed in the western 
states for many years. .This law is, perhaps, 
not perfect, but is a good law, and has worked 
well. Splendid oil development has taken 
place under its provisions in California and 
Wyoming, and no monopoly has ever arisen 
under it. 

There are two known oil-bearing areas in 
Alaska, namely, those adjacent to Comp- 
troller Bay and embracing Katalla, Nichiwak, 
and the Yakataga district, and the other on 
Cook’s Inlet, lying about 300 miles west of the 
Comptroller Bay field. Oil seepages have 
also been reported on the Arctic coast and 
other unexplored districts in the interior of 
Alaska, but practically nothing is known of 
the oil lands of the territory except in the 
two fields above mentioned. These two fields 
are on the south coast, both adiacent to open 
harbors’ and both are quite extensive. The 
Comptroller Bay fields show seepages at in- 
tervals along the coast for over 100 miles. In 
the Cook’s Inlet fields the seepages indicate 
that the oil field may extend for over 200 miles 
along the coast. The oil is similar in both 
fields, and is a very high grade paraffine base 
oil, ranging from 39 to 47-B gravity. 

Previous to the withdrawai order there had 
been a number of oil locations in the Comp- 
troller Bay field, covering in the aggregate 
probably 25,000 acres. One single claim of 
151 acres had been patented. Fifteen or 
twenty wells had been drilled by different 
parties on different claims. Oil was being 
produced in small but paying quantities on 
the patented claims. A large amount of pre- 
liminary work had been done, such as sur- 
veying, building roads, sawmills, docks, ware- 
houses, boarding houses, etc. In all, more 
than $1,000,000 had been spent in such pre- 
liminary work in that field. A few locations 
had been made in the Cook’s Inlet field, and 
three or four wells had been drilled there, 
some of which found oil in paying quantities. 

Since the withdrawal order there have been 
no new locations whatever, and a large num- 
ber of the existing locations have been aban- 
doned. In the Katalla district many of the 
buildings and bridges have rotted and fallen 
down and the roads have grown up with 
briars and bushes. A few of the oil locators 
have, however, held on, doing annual assess- 
ment work and waiting for the time when 
the law might be restored and titles be 
secu 
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While its oil fields have been thus locked 
up, the demand for petroleum products in 
Alaska has been growing steadily. In 1916 
petroleum products were imported into the 
territory as follows: 


Barrels. 


This was all brought from California, and 
was transported from 2,000 to 5,000 miles. 
The invoice value of the products was 
$1,277,319. The cost of transportation is not 
known exactly, but wou:d probably exceed 
the original cost of the oil. The cost to the 
people of the therefore, was prob- 
ably over $2,500 

It is penne certain that if the oil lands 
had not been withdrawn the needs of the 


territory would long since have been supplied 


from its own fields. Indeed, it is entirely 
probable that a great oil industry would have 
been established before this and Alaska now 
be exporting instead of importing oil. . 

Within the past year some new interest 
has been taken in the development of the 
Comptroller Bay fields. At least one company 
has been organized and begun drilling opera- 
tons in an endeavor to perfect titles to some 
of the oil locations made before the with- 
drawal order. The great uncertainty, how- 
ever, of securing titles to the claims even if 
oil in commercial quantities shall be discov- 
ered makes it difficult to find sufficient capi- 
tal to carry on development work except in 
a small way. 

While the oil lands in Alaska have been 
thus withdrawn, great oil fields have been 
developed in California, Oklahoma, Wyoming, 
Mexico and South America upon indications 
no more promising than the Alaskan fields 
show. Even in China oil development is 
being carried on by American capital and 
enterprise. The drilling crews on their way 
+a pass almost in sight of the Alaskan 

elds 

It would seem that an order which has 
produced such ruinous gesults should only 
have been issued for the strongest reasons; 
that an order affecting so vitally the pros- 
perity and the welfare of a whole territory 
should not have been issued except after 
thorough consideration and full hearing by 
the people to be affected by it. But the or- 
der was issued without any notice and with- 
out any hearing whatever. It came upon the 
oil industry in Alaska like a bolt of lightning 
from a clear sky. 
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Herris & Ewing 
FALCON JOSLIN 


The order is here given in full: 


“WITHDRAWAL ORDER OF NOVEMBER 3, 1910 
“(Petroleum Reserve No. 12—Alaska No. 1) 
“November 3, 1910. 
“It is hereby ordered that all the public 
lands and lands in national forests in the 
district of Alaska containing petroleum de- 
posits be, and the same are hereby, withdrawn 
from settlement, location, sale, or entry, and 
reserved for classification and in aid of legis- 
lation affecting the use and disposal of petro- 
leum lands belonging to the United States. 
“Wittiam H.. Tart, 
“President. 
“Referred to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for appropriate action. 
“H BALLINGER, 
“Secretary.” 


The language of the act of Congress author- 
izing the President to make such orders is as 
follows : 


“The President may at any time, in his dis- 
cretion, temporarily withdraw from settlement, 
location, sale, or entry any of the public lands 
of the United States, including the district of 
Alaska, and reserve the same for water-power 
sites, irrigation, classification of lands, or other 
public purposes to be specified in the orders of 
withdrawal, and such withdrawals or reserva- 
tions shall remain in force until revoked by 
him or by an act of Congress.” 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
order is that it withdraws all the oil lands in 
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the territory instead of any specific area. 
Withdrawals in the western states have always 
followed the authority of the act and specified 
particular areas, describine them by sections 
and townships. Such order leaves all other 
lands open for exploration, and therefore does 
not nullify the law. Moreover, in the western 
States very large portions of the areas of the 
States were long ago reduced to private owner- 
ship, and, of course, could not be affected by 
any withdrawal order. In Alaska, however, 
practically the whole area of the territory 
still belongs to the Government, and when it 
was all withdrawn it completely nullified the 
law on the subject of oil lands in the terri- 
tory. The effect, therefore, of the withdrawal 
order in Alaska has been far more destruc- 
tive than any or all withdrawal orders to- 
gether have been in the western states. 

When the ruinous character of this with- 
drawal order was described by the Delegate 
from Alaska to a committee of the United 
State Senate recently, a distineuished Senator 
exclaimed that such an order was a crime. 
The Senator, however, was not familiar with 
other features of the order. 

The act says that such orders were to be 
temporary, yet it has been in effect more than 
seven years. The order says that it was issued 
for the purpose of classifying the land, but 
there has been no classification of the land 
nor any move whatever made toward doing so. 
The order says that it was issued in “aid of 
legislation,” but Congress, which is the legisla- 
tive body, had neither requested nor author- 
ized such aid. The people of Alaska, who 
were most vitally affected, had never peti- 
tioned for new legislation upon the subject. 

The act of Congress authorizing the Presi- 
dent to make withdrawals of land nowhere 
authorizes withdrawals to aid legislation. The 
Constitution gives the President the right to 
recommend legislation to Congress. It also 
gives him the right to veto proposed legisla- 
tion. But it does not anywhere authorize the 
President to suspend or abrogate the laws to 
aid legislation or for any other purpose. On 
the contrary, it expressly enjoins the President 
to only to see that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 

The truth is, the executive department of 
the Government had reached the conclusion 
that the existing law for the sale of oil lands 
was wrong in principle; it felt that such lands 
should be leased instead of sold. Instead of 
trying to bring about the change by the usual 
method of recommendation, the Executive is- 
sued the order abrogating the existine law. It 
was intended not so much to aid, but to coerce 
Congress to pass a new law. 

It has been said of the, Alaskan withdrawal 
order that insofar as it purported to be tem- 
porary, it was insincere; insofar as it pur- 
ported to withdraw the land for classification, 
it was untrue, and insofar as it purported to 
withdraw the lands to aid legislation, it was 
a usurpation of power, the consequence of 
which was the oppression of a great territory. 

If such an order was a crime, every day it 
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remains in effect it continues a crime. If Con- 
gress had desired to take notice of the “aid to 
legislation” offered with such audacity, it 
should have passed the new legislation at the 
session following the date of the order, but 
many sessions have elapsed without action. 
The proposed legislation has been considered 
for years, but Congress apparently does not 
agree with the executive department that the 
law should be changed. 

If Congress shall continue in this mind, 
apparently we shall never have any law for 
the opening of the oil lands unless the Execu- 
tive should conclude to revoke the withdrawal 
order or Congress decide to repeal it. It does 
not seem likely that Congress will ever repeal 
an order it did not authorize. 

The war conditions, with the scarcity and 
high cost of shipping and the severe shortage 
of oil in California, have brought about acute 
conditions in Alaska. Many of its industries 
are threatened with ruin for lack of oil. 

At least twenty different bills for leasing 
oil and coal lands have been introduced in 
Congress within the last ten years. Several 
times leasing bills have passed the House, 
but no oil leasing bill has ever become a law. 

A coal leasing bill for Alaska was forced 
through Congress in 1914, against the vigor- 
ous protest of the delegate from Alaska, but 
it does not work. No coal mines have yet 
been opened under it. 

It may be well to mention that all the coal 
lands in Alaska had been withdrawn for 
eight years before the leasing bill was passed. 

Now a proper lease-hold is just as good as 
a fee simple title. In many respects it is 
better, but it is not so good a title upon 
which to find capital for a new enterprise 
in a new country. 

Most of the so-called leasing contained so 
many conditions for which the lease could 
ibe cancelled that they were not jeases at all, 
but only a kind of license, or permit, revoca- 
ble practically at the will of the lessor. Such 
a contract gives no title at all no matter what 
it may be called. This is the chief reason 
why the Alaska coal leasing law does not 
work. 

The last form of leasing bill is S. 2812, re- 
cently reported for passage by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Just as the withdrawal orders dealt more 
harshly with Alaska than with the Western 
States, so this bill discriminates not in favor 
of but against Alaska. 

The oil features of the bill may be divided 
into two parts. One deals with oil claims 
already initiated before any withdrawal or- 
ders, or initiated on lands which were never 
withdrawn, and the other provides gener- 
ally for leasing oil lands in the future on 
which no claims have ever been initiated. 

As to claims already initiated, the bill is 
a curiosity. 

If the claim was initiated on lands which 
were never withdrawn, the claimant may pro- 
ceed with his development work and secure 
patent upon proving up the claim. There 


are some such claims in Wyoming. The 
delegate from Alaska pleaded with the Com- 
mittee that Alaska claimants who initiated 
their claims on lands open to appropriation 
at the time, but subsequently withdrawn, 
should be given the same rights. But the 
Committee ignored his request, and while 
granting the right to proceed to patent in 
Wyoming, refuses it in Alaska. 

The bill proposes an entirely different rule 
for claimants initiated before any with- 
drawals, but upon which the claimants con- 
tinued to work and after the withdrawal 
proved the claims to be valuable. There are 
a number of such claims in California. As 
to these claims it provides that the claimant 
must take a lease and pay the Government 
one-eighth of the gross output as royalty. 

There is no difference in principle whatever 
between such claims and those mentioned in 
Wyoming, except that in California the 
claimants drilled wells and got oil in paying 
quantities, and in Wyoming they have not 
yet done so. In Wyoming they may have a 
patent, while in California they must take 
a lease and pay a big royalty. The California 
men are penalized for their success. The Gov- 
ernment wants a part of their winnings and 
the bill takes it. 

A still different rule is provided by the 
bill for Alaska claimants. They are required, 
like the California claimants, to take leases, 
and must pay the same royalty in spite of 
the remoteness of Alaska. But before a claim- 
ant in Alaska can have a lease he must have 
spent not less than $1,000 on or for each claim 
before it was withdrawn. 

Moreover, for fear that some Alaska claim- 
ants may succeed in proving their claims upon 
a discovery of a natural flow of oil, which is 
common in that country, the bill provides that 
the discovery must have been by a well. 
No such condition was ever before imposed 
and is not now imposed anywhere except in 
Alaska. 

It will be noted that in Wyoming a claim- 
ant need not have spent anything except to 
start his work, and in case of success, he 
may have a patent, while in Alaska the claim- 
ant must have spent at least $1,000 for each 
claim and then can only have a lease. 

As to the general leasing features of the 
bill, they are too extensive to attempt to 
analyze them in this article. One very appar- 
ent defect, however, is the limit of 2,560 acres 
which may be leased. This area may be 
sufficient in developed territory such as Wy- 
oming and California, but is entirely inade- 
quate for Alaska. The royalty of one-eighth 
also is too much for a new and totally unde- 
veloped territory. 

The proposed lease is subject to cancella- 
tion for breach of any of its provisions or 
of rules and regulations to be made under the 
law. In this respect it is similar to the Alaska 
coal leasing law which has so far proved in- 
operative. 

If this leasing bill shall pass in the form 
reported, it may give relief in California and 
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Wyoming, but it will probably bring none 
to Alaska. 

If the ruler of Alaska had deliberately 
planned measures to hurt the territory and 
retard its development, they could have 
thought of none more effective than to pro- 
hibit the use of its fuel resources. 

Yet that is exactly what the Government 
in Washington has done. 

For more than twenty years the people 
of Alaska have tried in vain to get the right 
to use some of the coal and oil that are to 
be found there in such great abundance. 
The coal and the oil lands are still locked up, 
while the Territory must import from distant 
and foreign fields all the coal and oil it uses. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 


The annual meeting of members of the 
American Mining Congress, held at Hotel 
Astor, New York City, November 15, was 
fairly well attended, and the discussions were 
of unusual value. A condensed report fol- 
lows of the proceedings of the meeting: 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented, as follows: 

The secretary announced that a legal quo- 
rum of the members was present. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was approved, and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the unanimous ballot of those 
present for the persons nominated for direc- 
tors, and also the vote of the members repre- 
sented by proxy. 

This having been done, the president an- 
nounced the election of the following di- 
rectors: 

To serve for three years—Walter Douglas, 
Carl Scholz, Samuel A. Taylor, Charles S. 
Keith and L. A. Friedman. 

To serve for one year—John T. Barneson. 

The financial report of the secretary was 
presented, as follows: 


SECRETARY’S 
Nov. 


S FINANCIAL REPORT 
1, 1916-Oct. 31, 1917 


Cash on hand, Nov. 1, 1916.......... $1,403.03 
Receipts 
Life memberships.......... $1,200.00 
Membership fees........... 3,525.00 
Membership dues.....-.... 4,790.00 
Special contributions...... 9,770.00 
Holmes Memorial......... 93.00 
Receipts from Journal— 
Advertising ....$10,961.17 
Subscriptions .. 827.50 
—————. 11,788.67 
Sale of 1916 proceedings.... 40.00 


Sale of old books, papers, 
Interest on balance in 


Munsey Trust Co......... 8.28 
Refunds on advances for 

Rebates and refunds....... 3.23 
Smoker contribution....... 10.00 


Total to be accounted for.......-. 
Disbursements 

Secretary’s salary (May, 
1914-July, 1915).......... $7 
Secretary’s traveling 
Office assistants, including 
Office rent, Washington... 
Telephone and telegraph... 
Postage 


Printing, stationery, and 
Office supplies........... 
Express, freight, hauling, 


Incidental expense, includ- 
ing audit of books, etc... 
Printing 1915 proceedings.. 
Printing 1916 proceedings, 
Editing proceedings....... 
Hoover luncheon.......... 
Holmes memorial, balance. 
Membership campaign, sal- 
aries and expenses....... 
Expenses of Journal— 


Editor’s salary.. .$1,289.00 
Editor's expenses. 155.31 
Printing and en- 
graving .....-- 4,663.58 
Commission and 
expenses secur- 
ing advertis- 
3,680.34 
Refunds of membership 


Total disbursements. ............. 
Cash on hand Oct. 31, 1917......... 


In National Metropolitan 


5 
In Munsey Trust Co., Washington.. 215.82 
Cash in office (deposited Munsey 


Expenses covered by— 
Vouchers No. 127 to No. 
Company. 
Vouchers No. 366 to No. 
Metropolitan Bank 
Respectfully submitted, 
. CALLBREATH, 


260, Munsey Trust 
808, National 


Secretary. 
HOWARD C. BECK 
Certified Public Accountant 
Washington, Nov. 12, 1916. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the 
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books and accounts of the American Mining 
Congress, J. F. Callbreath, secretary, covering 
the period from Nov ember 1, 1916, to October 
31, 1917, and find that the total transactions 
were as follows, all disbursements being evi- 
denced by vouchers and cancelled checks: 


Cash on hand, Nov. 1, 1916......... $1,403.03 
Total to be accounted for........ $32,725.59 
Cash on hand, Oct. 31, 1917........ $2,988.31 
Located as follows: 
National Metropolitan Bank, Wash- 
Munsey Trust Co., Washington.... 215.82 
Cash in office, deposited in Munsey 
Trust Co., Nov. 1, 1917......... 553.92 


As per bank pass-bouks and statements, less 
outstanding checks. The balance of the sec- 
retary’s salary unpaid from August 1915, to 
October 31, 1917, is $13,500. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Howarp C. Beck, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Upon motion, it was unanimously ordered 
that the financial report of the secretary be 
approved. 

The secretary then presented the financial 
statement of the receipts and expenses of the 
1916 convention, held at Chicago, Illinois, as 
follows: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Chicago Convention Fund 


Receipts 
Coal company contributions. =o 
Special contributions........ 2,250.00 
Sale exhibit space, Hotel La 


Salle 810.30 
Receipts banquet and smoker. 1370. 00 


Disbursements 
Western Union Telegraph... $47.91 
Multigraphing .............. 109.90 


Kaufman & Fabry (reprints 


and making of photographs) 101.00 
Press clipping service........ 12.45 
Reporting convention........ 236.00 
Stenographic help........... 286.03 

Coombes (assistant to 
secretary, salary and ex- 

J. F. Callbreath (expenses).. 629.45 
Commissions for securing ad- 

Printing (programs, smoker 

booklet, and miscellaneous 
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Proceedings (printing, on ac- 


Hotel La Salle, smoker and 

banquet, telephone, tele- 

Miscellaneous— 

Lettering badges, making 

cartoons, entertainment 
at smoker, 341.61 
Printing and mailing official 

call and stenographic work 

on, program, etc., Washing- 

Total disbursements............... $7,345.30 


As per cancelled checks and vouchers, No. 
1 to No. 132, inclusive, Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Metropolitan Bank, 
Washington, D. C 


Banquet and Smoker 
Received for tickets to ban- 


$695.50 
Received for tickets to 


Cost of banquet and smoker 
paid to Hotel La Salle, 
Voucher No. 110— 


Banquet .....--.. $624.00 
500.00 
Eentertainment at 

160.00 
Printing song books 12.00 
Invitations to ban- 

87.50 
Mailing and send- 

ing invitations.. 71.50 
Printing tickets, etc. 8.50 


Total cost of banquet 
and smoker.......... $ 
$108.00 


Proceedings 
Bills rendered— 
Printing, binding, etc......$1, ay 43 
Mailing and postage....... 62.93 


$453.78 

Deficit paid from National Metropoli- 

tan Bank, Washington, D. C., on 

account balance printing proceed- 
ings $453.78 


The secretary announced that the Chicago 
committee had provided funds in excess of 
the amount which they were asked for and 
which was estimated to completely cover the 
convention expense, but because of the un- 
usual size of the Proceedings and the extra 
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cost of printing same, the fund was not quite 
sufficient to meet this additional expense, which: 
was cared for from the regular fund, as shown 
by the secretary’s financial statement and au- 
ditor’s report. 

After the meeting of the Directors, report of 
which appears elsewhere, the questions which 
had been submitted to the members were pre- 
sented to the meeting, and each question dis- 
cussed fully by those who were present. The 
secretary announced that a considerable num- 
ber of these questions had been answered by 
letter, and that the greater part of these re- 
plies answered the questions in the affirmative. 

The questions submitted, with the decision 
arrived at after the discussion, follow: 


First—Should the provisions of the Clay- 
ton bill, exempting labor and farmers’ or- 
ganizations from the provisions of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, be repealed? 


The decision of this question was in accord 
with the suggestion of President Douglas, 
stated in the following language: “I am not 
in favor of endeavoring to alter any pre-war 
condition. The Clayton bill was passed, I be- 
lieve, four years ago. It was a pre-war meas- 
ure. We have heartily agreed with Secretary 
of Labor Wilson’s public statement to the et- 
fect that he and the Department of Labor are 
opposed to any change in the pre-war condi- 
tions, especially those affecting the unionizing 
of camps which were open camps prior to the 
war, and vice versa. Evidently, the general 
consensus of opinion is the same that there 
should be no action taken on the first 
question submitted.” Questions answered in 
the negative. 


Second—Should national legislation be 
sought requiring that the principles em- 
bodied in the Danbury hatters case decision 
be applied to all persons alike, unless such 
persons see fit to incorporate, thus making 
the organization cssume responsibility for its 
acts? 


Decided in the affirmative. 


Third—Should national legislation be 
sought permitting business combinations 
now prohibited by the Sherman law, such 
combinations to be subject to the supervi- 
sion of some governmental agency with 
power to withdraw approval whenever the 
business combination shall operate to create 
burdensome monopoly or in other ways fail 
to serve the public good, and should all com- 
binations, whether of labor or capital, be 
brought under the control -of this super- 
visory power? 


Decided in the affirmative. 


Fourth—Shall state legislation be sought 
providing for the compulsory investigation 
and public report upon all industrial disputes 
before a strike can be legally declared, fol- 
lowing the line of the Canadian industrial 
disputes act, as exemplified in the Colorado 
law, which has for three years secured in- 
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dustrial peace in a state heretofore torn by 
labor troubles? 


Decided in the affirmative. 


Fifth—Shall state legislation be sought 
providing for state constabulary systems 
similar to the Pennsylvania law, through 
which disturbances of all kinds can be 
quickly controlled by trained, conservative 
men, thus relieving the state militia from any 
duties in this behalf, and providing a means 
for preserving public order, now that the 
state militia has been largely withdrawn 
jrom local service? 

Decided in the affirmative. 


Sixth—Shall effort be made to secure 
amendment to the war income tax law, in 
order to make its application more equitable 
as it relates to mine taxation? 

Decided in the affirmative by the following 
special resolutions, offered by Mr. Harry L. 
Day, and unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the war excess profits tax provi- 
sicns of the war revenue bill, as applied to 
corporations, companies and partnerships, 
abandons the principle of taxing income and 
establishes a doubtful, ambiguous and unfair 
method of taxation; and 

“Whereas it is evident that radical discrimi- 
nations in the payment of war taxes will re- 
sult from that portion of the bill referred to; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the directors of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress hereby condemn the un- 
fair method referred to, and petition Congress 
to do equity by amending the law so that the 
burdens of war taxation shall be fairly and 
evenly distributed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
by the American Mining Congress to take 
such action as may be deemed advisable.” 

During the discussion on the third question 
submitted the subject of the Webb bill, pro- 
viding for business combinations in foreign 
trade, was brought up for consideration, and 
a resolution was adopted that the American 
Mining Congress should exert its best influ- 
ence in bringing about the enactment of this 
bill by Congress. 

Seventh—Shall effort be made to prevent 
the policy of price fixing and Government 
regulation of business, admittedly necessary 
during war time, from becoming a fixed 
policy of the Government thereafter and 
during normal times? 

Decided in the affirmative. 


Eighth—Shall a campaign be undertaken 
for the creation of a Department of Mines 
and Mining, with its head a member of the 
President's Cabinet, in order that first-hand 
information may be available to the Admin- 
istration when vital matters affecting the 
mining industry are under consideration? 
Decided in the affirmative. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress was held in the 
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Rose Room of the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, November 15, 1917. 

Present—Walter Douglas, New York; Sam- 
uel A. Taylor, Pittsburgh; Dr. James E. Tal- 
mage, Salt Lake City; M. S. Kemmerer, New 
York; Harry.L. Day, Wallace, Idaho, being a 
quorum of said board. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the 
Board of Directors and various meetings of 
the Executive Committee were read and 
approved. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Walter Douglas, New York. 

First Vice-President—Harry L. Day, Wal- 
lace, Idaho. 


Second Vice-President—M. S. Kemmerer,- 


New York. 

Third Vice-President—George H. Crosby, 
Duluth. 

Secretary—J. F. Callbreath, Denver. 

Executive Committee— Walter Douglas, 
Charles M. Moderwell, Carl Scholz. 

The recommendations of the members’ 
meeting were approved. 


NEW EXPLOSIVES ACT IN FORCE; 
ALL USERS MUST HAVE LICENSES 


Any person in the United States found with 
explosives in his possession and who does 
not have a license issued by the Federal 
Government, showing the purpose for what 
the explosives are to be used, will be at once 
arrested and fined up to $5,000 or sent to 
prison for one year. If the circumstances 
warrant, the person may be fined $5,000 and 
in addition given the one year in prison. 

This is the principal clause in a war meas- 
ure passed by the last Congress, which is now 
being put into effect by the Bureau of Mines, 
which has been charged with its enforcement. 
Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, a well-known 
coal operator, familiar with the use of ex- 
plosives, large amounts of which are used in 
the coal mining industry, has been appointed 
by Secretary of the Interior Lane to act as 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Van H. Manning, in the enforcement 
of the law. Under the law the director of 
the bureau is empowered to utilize the serv- 
ices of all United States officers and all po- 
lice officers of the States, including the city 
police forces, county sheriffs, deputies, con- 
stables, and all officers in any way charged 
with police duties. The police of the cities 
have already been organized for this work, 
headed by a committee of chiefs of police in 
the big cities, of which Maj. R. W. Pullman, 
Superintendent of Police of Washington, D. 
C., is chairman. The police are not only to 
look after the enforcement of the law, but are 
also to make thorough investigations of all 
dynamite outrages and fires in factories and 
warehouses, and to make their reports to the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. 

Persons apprehended in plots to blow up 
factories and bridges will be turned over to 
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the authorities for prosecution under Federal 
or State laws. Most States have specially 
severe punishments for these crimes. New 
York has an extreme penalty of twenty-five 
years’ imprisonment for the placing of dyna- 
mite with intent to blow up property. The 
penalty provided in this Federal war measure 
is merely to cover the illegal possession of 
explosives. 

The law provides that everyone who 
handles explosives must have a license. The 
manufacturer, the importer and the exporter 
must have licenses issued by the Bureau of 
Mines in Washington. The seller of explo- 
sives and the purchaser of explosives must 
also have licenses, these to ‘be issued generally 
by county clerks or other local officers who 
are authorized to administer oaths. There 
will be at least one licensing officer in each 
county, and more agents will ibe designated 
if the county is sufficiently large to warrant 
it. If a State has laws providing for a sys- 
tem of licensing persons manufacturing, stor- 
ing, selling or using explosives, the State offi- 
cials authorized to issue such State licenses 
shall be designated as Federal licensing 
agents; also city officials qualified to issue 
city explosives licenses will be given author- 
ity to issue Federal licenses. A Federal 
license will not relieve any person from secur- 
ing licenses required under State laws and 
local ordinances. 

In each State there will be appointed a 
State explosives inspector, who will represent 
the Bureau of Mines in the administration 
of the law within the State. 

Only citizens of the United States or of 
countries friendly to the United States and 
the allies may so obtain licenses. 

Contractors, mining companies, quarrymen 
and others using large quantities of explo- 
sives, which are handled by employes, may 
issue explosives to their employes only 
through those employes holding a license, 
called a foreman’s license. 

The purchaser of dynamite in obtaining a 
license must state definitely what the explo- 
sive is to be used for, and will be held ac- 
countable for its use as stated and the return 
of any explosives that may be left. 

With the strict enforcement of this law, 
the Federal authorities hope to prevent ex- 
plosives falling into the hands of evilly dis- 
posed persons and to put a stop to all further 
dynamite plots. 


Blauvelt to Handle Coke. 


The Fuel Administration announced No- 
vember 5 the appointment of Warren S. 
Blauvelt, of Detroit, Mich., to act on the 
staff of the Fuel Administration on all mat- 
ters pertaining to coke. Mr. Blauvelt is a 
prominent engineer, and has been connected 
with the Steere Engineering Company, of 
Detroit, Mich. 
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UTAH CHAPTER ADDS TO 
ITS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Defeat of High Tax Plans, But One of the 


Various Services It Has Done the Min- 
ing Industry 


Utah mining men have demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of themselves and of all others 
who have observed the operations of the Utah 
Chapter that a mining organization, formed and 
conducted along proper lines, can be made a 
potent agency to advance the interests of the 
industry and of those engaged in it. 

The Utah Chapter’s success is not attributed 
to any extraordinary circumstances. Problems 
of mining men in Utah are identical with or 
closely similar to the problems which attend 
mine operation elsewhere. These problems, 
most of which are best met by concerted or 
cooperative action, had previously been met in 
Utah either by individual effort or, occasion- 
ally, by temporary organization. 

Out of these conditions at length grew a 
conviction that permanent organization along 
broad lines, autonomous in all local affairs and 
with the strength and prestige of national affi- 
liation, had become a vital need. The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress already had a fair mem- 
bership in the State and this membership was 
the nucleus about which the present chapter 
was formed. The Chapter today represents 
practically the entire industry in the State. 

Secretary J. F. Callbreath of the American 
Mining Congress was present and assisted at 
an organization meeting held at Salt Lake City 
early in 1915 and attended by representative 
mining men of the State. Permanent offices 
were opened soon afterward, and A. G. Mac- 
kenzie was retained as secretary of the chapter. 
The by-laws adopted by the chapter were 
drawn along broad lines so as to provide proper 
recogniation and means of expression for all 
branches of the mining business in the State. 

Thorough cooperation and a determination 
to make the organization of direct and practi- 
cal, as well as of indirect, value to all members 
have been guiding principles of the Chapter 
from the first. There were, naturally, those 
who doubted whether any plan of organization 
and operation could accomplish definite results 
of consequence. The actual record of the 
Chapter’s accomplishments, however, has dis- 
sipated doubts to such an extent that doubters 
are rare in the State today. Asa result of or- 
ganization, the mining industry speaks with one 
voice and acts with one accord on all issues of 
common interest. , 

The activities of the Chapter have been many 
and varied. Within a year after its organiza- 
tion, it was called upon to join and, in large 
part, to lead in a movement against a taxation 
program in the State. The proposed program 
was overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. The 
campaign against it was conducted with the 
fullest publicity to show the people of the State 
that the success of the proposed measures 


A. G. 
Secretary, 


MACKENZIE 

Utah Chapter 

would seriously and adversely affect the State’s 
development and prosperity. 

The Utah Chapter was the first business or- 
ganization of the State to declare in favor of 
the principle of workmen’s compensation when 
that matter came before the legislature in 1917. 
After the law had been enacted, the Chapter, 
on its own initiative and at its own cost, 
brought a noted authority on workmen’s com- 
pensation to Utah to study the situation there 
for the benefit of the State Industrial Com- 
mission and the mining industry. Copies of 
his report were furnished to the Industrial 
Commission as well as to members of the 
Chapter. 

The national affiliation has been found es- 
pecially valuable since the war began. The 
officers of the American Mining Congress at 
Washington keep the Chapter fully advised re- 
garding important legislative and other mat- 
ters affecting the industry. Usually this in- 
formation is sent on the initiative of the Wash- 
ington office, thus giving the local organiza- 
tion a service which could not be otherwise 
obtained except at great cost and which prob- 
ably could not be rendered by any other or- 
ganization at any price. 

The Utah Chapter has sought to give mine 
prospecting and development the fullest sup- 
port. The Chapter, in cooperation with the 
State School of Mines and the United States 
Bureau of Mines, assisted to provide free 
courses in prospecting at the University of 
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Utah and to furnish free qualitative analyses 
of mineral specimens for prospectors. All pos- 
sible assistance was given the Bureau of Mines 
Rescue Car when it visited Utah this year and 
officials of the Bureau say this attitude was of 

value in making the tour of the car successful. 
“The office of the Chapter has accumulated 
a considerable amount of data regarding the 
industry in the State and these data are em- 
ployed for the information of the public as 
well as members of the Chapter. The Chap- 
ter has participated as an organization and 
through its members individually in various 
worthy public movements, such as the Red 
Cross fund and the liberty loans. The chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan State Committee is 
a member of the Chapter and an active mine 
operator. 

A regular part of the Chapter’s work has 
been the publication for -the use of members 
of legislative and other useful information. 
In all instances where desirable, the subject 
matter is annotated and indexed so as to make 
its purport readily ascertainable. The State 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, the new na- 
tional income and war tax laws and the resolu- 
tions suspending mining assessment work are 
subjects that have been thus treated recently. 

The Chapter is growing steadily in strength 
and prestige. It has accomplished in large 
part its purpose to unite those engaged in min- 
ing in the State and to give them service of 
direct walue. Much work lies ahead, but the 
achievements of the thirty months since the 
Chapter was formed justify the conviction that 
its usefulness to the industry has been fully 
demonstrated. 

The officers and directors of the Utah Chap- 
ter are as follows: 

A. B. Apperson, vice-president United States 
Fuel Company, governor; Walter Fitch, presi- 
dent Chief Consolidated Mining Company, 
first vice-governor; C. E. Allen, manager of 
mines, United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Company, second vice-governor; J. 
William Knight, of the Knight interests, third 
vice-governor; L. B. McCornick, vice-presi- 
dent, McCornick & Co., Bankers, treasurer ; 
J. F. Cowan, Fred Cowans, J. C. Dick, R. J. 
Evans, R. C. Gemmell, Norman W. Haire, 
Tohn M. Hayes, Thomas Kearns, G. W. Lam- 
bourne, C. E. Looge, Duncan MacVichie, J. C. 
McChrystal, Imer Pett. E. J. Raddatz, E. S. 
Rolapp. Solon Spiro, F. J. Westcott, C. W. 
Whitley and William Wraith. 


Allows Price Increase 


An increase of 25 cents per ton was allowed 
November 22, in the price of lignite slack at 
the mine, in the Northern Field and El Paso 
districts, as a result of an order by the United 
States Fuel Administration. Both districts 
are in Colorado. 

The former mine price was $1 per ton, but 
under the order of the Fuel Administration 
the price in the future will be $1.25 per ton. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY IN CHARGE 
OF SOUTHERN MINING STATES 


WILLIAM M. CONRAD 


William M. Conrad, Assistant Secretary of 
The American Mining Congress, is a native 
Southerner, and comes of a ‘line of colonial’ 
Virginians resident in the Shenandoah Valley 
of the Old Dominion for over 200 years. 

Trained in the law at the University of 
Louisville, Mr. Conrad is now giving much 
time to assisting Secretary Callbreath in the 
large volume of legal work which has been 
thrust upon him through the various govern- 
mental moves. 

Before coming to Washington, some years 
ago, Mr. Conrad was assistant secretary of 
one of the largest savings institutions in 
Louisville, Ky., where he had charge of the 
mortgage loan negotiations nd various other 
lines of the legal work of the corporation. 

For some time past Mr. Conrad has been 
directing particular attention to the advance- 
ment of the work of Congress in that rapidly 
advancing territory south of the Ohio River, 
and is especially enthusiastic over the strides 
being made in mining development in Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


The Koering Cyaniding Process Comnany, 
formerly of Detroit, has moved its offices. 
laboratory and construction plant to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The company is now permanent!y 
located at Suite 220-224 Dooley Block, Salt 
Lake City. 
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TO MOVE COAL AHEAD 
OF GENERAL FREIGHT 
Drastic Steps Taken by by Fuel Administrator 


to Insure Supply of Coal for Industries and 
Homes 


In order to secure immediate relief in the 
transportation of coal and coke, Fuel Adminis- 
trator Harry A. Garfield has requested Di- 
rector of Priority R. S. Lovett to issue an 
order giving preference to all rail movements 
of coal, coke and empty coal and coke cars. 

The order requested by the Fuel Adminis- 
trator requires the railroads to place all ship- 
ments of-coal and coke ahead of general 
freight. The Fuel Administration believes that 
enly a general priority order insuring the 
prompt movement of coal and coke can re- 
lieve the present congestion of fuel traffic on 
the railroads. 

The plan to extend preference to empty 
cars returning to mines and coke ovens will 
operate to afford the greatest possible relief to 
coal and coke producers who have been ham- 
pered in keeping up their output by the short- 
age of cars. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield asked that the 
order be continued in force until further 
orders. This will enable the Fuel Administra- 
tion to expedite the general distribution of the 
coal supply, and to handle the available coal 
stocks to the best possible advantage. 


REPORT MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
To the Board of Directors 
of the American Mining Congress: 


The work of your Membership Committee 
duirng the past year, has been concentrated 
largely in the Anthracite district- of Pennsyl- 
vania, the copper and Iron ranges of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, the oil fields of California, 
Wyoming, and Colorado and the iron and 
coal fields of Alabama, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. 

The members of the Committee devoted 
much personal time to presenting the claims 
of the Congress to the leaders of the mining 
industry by individual calls and personal let- 
ters, followed by personal interviews. 

In the opinion of the chairman nothing pro- 
duces results in organization unless the effort 
put forth is endorsed by recognized leaders in 
the industry. To merely acquire members who 
will let their membership lapse the following 
year, is, at the most, a temporary, if not alto- 
gether, a profitless campaign. 

From the outset, therefore, whenever a mem- 
ber of the Committee proposed to enlist opera- 
tors and transportation heads, active in min- 
ing and hauling of ore, coal or ‘oil, the coopera- 
tion of the secretary's office was secured, and 
well-known and recognized members of the 
mining industry were requested to lend their 
services to the furthering of the work of 
the Congress. 


DR. HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Chairman, 1917 Membership Committee 


In all cases a hearty response was had, and 
whenever the achievements of the Congress, 
its purposes and aims were explained enthusi- 
astic support has been rendered. As a result, 
the past year has seen practically every an- 
thracite operator, the majority of the copper 
and iron operators of the Lakes district, the 
leaders in the Alabama, Tennessee and west 
Kentucky fields, heads of transportation inter- 
ests identified with the hauling of ore and 
coal, and the pioneers and leaders of the Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming and Colorado oil fields all 
enrolled. 

In this manner a great cooperative move- 
ment has taken on marked impetus, and if the 
individual members will continue to support 
the efforts of the secretary and the Board of 
Directors as they have the labors of the Mem- 
bership Committee, the American Mining 
Congress will assume an even greater sphere 
of service to the mining industry than it has 
occupied in the past. THe Mining Concress 
JTourNAL performs a unique function, in that 
it combines a nontechnical résumé of the legis- 
lative and economic situation with a skillfully 
selected and comprehensive buyers’ index, 
which the Membership Committee has learned 
appeals especially to executives no less than 
the pertinent and forceful editorials, which 
first brought it into prominence. 

H. M. Payne, 
Chairman, Membership Committee. 
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HEAD OF BUREAU OF THE MINT 
IS A WESTERN MINING MAN 


A Western mining man who has been given 
a prominent place wiih the Government is 
Ray T. Baker, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Mint. This is said to be the first time in 
the history of the bureau that a mining man 
has been placed in charge of this division of 


Harris & Ewing 
RAY T. BAKER 
Director of the Mint 


the Government’s work, where a_ practical 
knowledge of mining is almost a requisite. Mr. 
3aker was born in Eureka, Nev., when it was 
one of the largest silver producing centers in 
the United States. He attended the public 
schools at Eureka, and later attended the high 
school at Oakland, Cal., where his father, 
who was chief counsel of the Southern Pacific 
Railway, was called by his duties. Following 
the completion of his high school course, Mr. 
Baker attended Alameda University Academy. 
He stopped in the middle of his schooling to 
spend two years on a Nevada ranch as a cow- 
boy. He then took the mining course at the 
University of Nevada. With the opening of 
the Tonopah and Goldfield districts, he was 
among the first to enter those camps. He 
struck out, however, for the desert country, 
and operated for a time in the Greenwater 
section. Mr. Baker is responsible for the 
location of the Ebehebe copper properties. 
He was a pioneer in Rawhide in 1907. For 
many years Mr. Baker has been active in 
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Nevada politics, and shortly after the Demo- 
cratic party came into power he was appointed 
secretary of the American Embassy at Petro- 
grad. He returned to the United States in 
1916, shortly after which he was appointed 
Director of the Mint. Since Mr. Baker has 
been in charge of the Bureau of the Mint it 
has done more work than any time in its his- 
tery. Every mint in the United States is 
working on a twenty-four-hour basis, Sundays 
and holidays included. At the present time 
these mints are turning out 3,000,000 1-cent 
pieces daily. The demand for subsidiary coins 
has been unusually great during the past year, 
and the mints are turning out a larger per- 
centage of coins than in any other year. 


PENALTY CLAUSES IN FORCE 
IN MAJORITY OF DISTRICTS 


The application of the advance in wages 
has become effective in nearly all the large 
coal producing regions in the country. Some 
misunderstanding occurred in the southwestern 
districts, that is to say Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas, but even it has 
been adjusted. 

In districts where contractual relations exist 
between mine workers and operators, penalty 
clauses are being submitted to the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for his approval. 

There is no indication of any disturbance 
in the labor conditions in the applying of the 
advance in wages with the penalty provisions 
agreed to. 

Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, where considerable 
unrest existed, have been straightened out, and 
miners are now giving service in the mines of 
these States. 


Petroleum Output Slightly Less 


As between September and August, 1917, a 
general slight decline, in part seasonal, oc- 
curred in the production of petroleum in all 
fields except Oklahoma-Kansas, Gulf Coast 
and Rocky Mountain, where moderate gains 
were made in September. As between Sep- 
tember, 1917, and September, 1916, substan- 
tial gains are credited to all fields except 
Lima-Indiana, Illinois and North Louisiana 
in 1917. 

Except in the Appalachian, Illinois, and 
North Texas fields, where slight additions 
were made to stocks, the requirements of 
crude petroleum by refiners and other con- 
sumers in September, 1917, exceeded the sup- 
ply of fresh oil available, and moderate drafts 
on stocks were necessary to make up the 
deficiency. 

Outside the Appalachian and Oklahoma- 
Kansas fields, stocks of crude oil on hand at 
the end of September, 1917, were appreciably 
less than at the end of September, 1916. 

These data were prepared under the super- 
vision of J. D. Northrop. 
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LAKE PRIORITY ORDER 
CANCELLED NOVEMBER 30 


With the Supply of Coal as Great in the 
Northwest as in Other Parts of the Coun- 
try Preferential Order is Suspended 


Director of Priority R S. Lovett was re- 
quested November 23, to cancel priority order 
No. 1, which gave preference to coal ship- 
ments bound to the Northwest by way of the 
Great Lakes. Under this order, a vast coal 
supply has been built up in the Northwest in 
advance of the closing of lake navigation. 

The Fuel Administrator’s recommendation 
provided that the lifting of the priority order 
begin at the mines on November 30. Cars 
at the mines at that date were loaded, and 
given priority until they arrived at their lake 
port destinations. 

The decision to recommend the cancellation 
of the priority order was reached after Fuel 
Administrator Garfield had ‘conferred with 
F. C. Baird, in charge of lake transportation 
for the Fuel Administration and W. H. Gro- 
vermann, secretary of the Northwestern Coal 
Dock Operators Association, and State Fuel 
Administrator Homer J. Johnson of Ohio. 
The cancellation of the lake priority order is 
allowing the coal produced in the central coal 
fields to find its way to its natural markets, 
and will do much to relieve present conditions 
in the central and eastern parts of the country. 

The Fuel Administration believes that the 
supply secured for the Northwest under the 
lake priority order has placed that section on 
a parity with the rest of the country for the 
winter. If further coal is needed in the North- 
west before spring, steps will be taken to in- 
sure all-rail shipments from nearby fields to 
complete the requirements. With the lifting 
of the priority order arrangements were made 
to insure immediate relief for New England, 
where the enormous industrial demands for 
coal threaten to outstrip the supply. 


MINES MUST BE KEPT OPEN 
GARFIELD TELLS OKLA. OPERATORS 


Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield has 
notified Oklahoma bituminous coal operators 
that under no circumstances must they per- 
mit the closing down of their mines pending 
settlement of their claims for increased mine 
prices for their output. The Oklahoma oper- 
ators notified the Fuel Administrator that 
they would be unable to carry out their wage 
agreements with the mine workers unless 
they were granted additional increased mine 
prices over and above the general increase of 
45 cents a ton allowed by President Wilson. 
The wage agreement between the Oklahoma 
operators and their mine workers and the 
increase of 45 cents a ton were to have been 
made effective as of November 1. 


The coal operators’ association, however, 
adopted a formal resolution refusing to exe- 
cute their agreement with the mine workers’ 
organization, which increased wages, “until 
the Fuel Administrator grants to us an in- 
crease in the selling price sufficient to cover 
the same with reasonable profit.” They like- 
wise resolved that even if granted a further 
increase increased compensation to miners 
should not be retroactive as from Novem- 
ber 1. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has determined 
that there shall be no cessation of production 
by any mine while demands for price in- 
creases are under consideration. In reply to 
a telegram from Oklahoma operators, setting 
forth that they could not grant increased 
wage demands and continue to operate with- 
out further price increases, he sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to R. T. Price, president of 
the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association: 

“Replying to your telegram, will not con- 
sent to change 45-cent increase to cover in- 
creases of wages. If, as total result, you are 
unable to operate at a profit, the way to 
proceed is to file statements here showing 
your 1916 total costs and costs -for 1917, 
month by month, and meanwhile keep the 
mines in operation. Alternative will, be to 
turn over mines to me for operation pending 
determination of costs. In other words, the 
only way in which the relation of increase 
of wages to increase allowed by President’s 
orders in prices of coal can now be adjusted 
is by showing actual labor costs in conjunc- 
tion with total costs as compared with ear- 
lier period above indicated. Under no cir- 
cumstances must mines be closed down.” 


The Penalty Clause 


The United States Fuel Administrator has 
directed that “if any mine worker or group 
of mine workers in any way interrupts the 
operation of the mine or causes a strike, the 
operator shall deduct from the earnings of 
each employee, except those who continue 
at work, the sum of one dollar per day for 
each day or fraction thereof that such mine 
worker fails to report for work. 

“All questions arising under the foregoing 
provision are subject to review by the United 
States Fuel Administrator 

“Tf a mine is closed or the men locked out 
by an operator, without just cause, the United 
States Fuel Administrator will impose upon 
and collect from such operator a fine at the 
rate of one dollar per day for each mine 
worker affected. 

“All fines imposed under this order shall 
be paid to the American Red Cross through 
the United States Fuel Administrator. 

“Every mine operator shall file with the 
United States Fuel Administrator regular re- 
ports, on prescribed forms, giving him such 
information as will enable him to enforce the 
foregoing order.” 
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TAKES ALARMING VIEW 
OF FUEL SITUATION 


National Coal Association, in Formal State- 
ment to the Public, Says There is Less 
Than a Week’s Supnly of Bituminous Coal 
in Reserve 


Under date of November 28, the National 
Coal Association issued the following state- 
ment: 

The National Coal Association, realizing the 
critical condition caused generally throughout 
the country by the scarcity of coal, feels that in 
justice to the public and to the producers of 
bituminous coal a full statement of the situa- 
tion, so far as it can be ascertained by the 
Association, should be made public at this time. 

Ordinarily at this time of the year there is 
in the hands of consumers a supply of bitu- 
minous coal estimated to be sufficient to meet 
their needs for thirty days. A careful canvass 
by the Association and other agencies of the 
present stocks of fuel in this country dis- 
closes that at this time there is on hand less 
than a week’s supply, and that with the ex- 
ception of a few sections of the country, such 
as the Northwest, the entire country is facing 
a fuel famine. 

The results of such a famine would be dis- 
astroys. Millions of household users of bi- 
tuminous coal would experience acute discom- 
fort and in many cases extraordinary hardship. 
The great plants manufacturing munitions in 
New England and the East would be compelled 
to close down or to run on part time. Already 
in several instances some of the largest of these 
plants have on hand a supply of fuel wholly 
inadequate for their needs. Public utility 
plants, such as water, gas, light and power 
plants throughout the entire country would 
be forced either to suspend operations, prob- 
ably for days at a time, or to run with greatly 
curtailed service. 

Bituminous coal operators of the National 
Coal Association, representing an output of 
more than 250,000,000 tons monthly, have been 
endeavoring for weeks past to correct this sit- 
uation. They have sought unceasingly to bring 
the production of their mines to capacity. 

The latest report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey shows that for the week end- 
ing November 10 bituminous mines in the 
great producing sections of the country pro- 
duced only 77.2 per cent of the amount they 
were capable of producing. This means that 
were all conditions in harmony with the de- 
sire of bituminous operators to obtain a 100 
per cent cutput from the mines, the yield of 
coal would have been approximately one-third 
greater than it has been. Also while official 
government figures show the output of coal 
during the week of November 17 to have been 
higher than in any week since July, they show 
that mines produced but three-fourths the 
amount of coal they were capable of producing. 
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The fact that coal production was higher 
this week than at any time since July does 
not mean that it was sufficient to meet the 
military, naval, industrial, and domestic needs 
of the nation On the contrary coal consump- 
tion has increased at a much greater rate than 
production during the period since July and 
the output for the week of November 17, 
although establishing a new record for four 
months, was not sufficient to meet the heavy 
demands of the nation’s war-time activities. 

Analyzing the inability of the mines to pro- 
duce the amount of coal they are capable of 
producing, the Geological Survey states that 
two-thirds of this inability was directly due to 
a shortage of cars. 

The National Coal Association rgcognizes 
that the railroads are congested and crowded 
with freight far beyond anything ever before 
experienced by them, but this does not change 
the fact so far as concerns the fuel conditions. 
The fact remains that we are face to face with 
a fuel famine. There is relief in sight only 
through additional supply of cars to run the 
mines at full capacity and preferential move- 
ment of the coal from the mines to the con- 
sumers. 

Only orders establishing the preferential 
movement of coal by the railroads, issued at 
once, can correct the situation. The public 
must recognize that such orders are for its 
benefit, and, therefore, must support the rail- 
roads in carrying them out. 

Bituminous coal operators will certainly run 
their mines to the limit of production, if they 
are given the opportunity. 


Illinois Operators and Miners Agree 


The Fuel Administrator on November 26 
approved an agreement between the coal 
operators and the mine workers of the Illi- 
nois bituminous fields. The agreement had 
been under consideration for some time. The 
principles of the agreement had been settled 
for several weeks, and final details were ar- 
ranged on the date specified. After confer- 
ence with officials of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, the agreement was signed by H. C. 
Adams for the operators and Frank Farring- 
ton for the mine workers. 

The agreement includes a so-called “penalty 
clause,” under which both operators and 
miners are subject to fine for any undue inter- 
ference with production. 


To Help Save Fuel 


Soldiers in the National Army cantonments 
are aiding the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration in its attempt to plug all fuel leaks. 
Brig. Gen. I. W. Littell, of the Quartermasters 
Corps, N. A., has assured Fuel Administrator 
Garfield that the odds and ends of lumber left 
from building cantonments, together with all 
other possible firewood, is being piled together 
and saved for camp fuel this winter. 
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GOVERNMENT SPECIALISTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Harris & Ewing 
EDMUND NEWTON 

Edmund Newion, the superintendent of the 
Lake Superior Experiment Station of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, was born in Queens, Long 
Island, New York. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Jamaica (N. Y.) High School. He 
then entered the Columbia School of Mines, 
in which he obtained an E. M. degree in 1911. 
Following the completion of his course at Co- 
lumbia, he became instructor in surveying at 
the Sheffield Scientific School. Later he was 
engaged in construction work on- the Cape 
Cod Canal. He then joined the staff of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, and was in its 
service until February, 1912. At that time he 
was appointed metallurgist of the Minnesota 
School of Mines Experiment Station at Min- 
neapolis. He organized the work of that in- 
stitution and had charge of it until its affilia- 
tion with the Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station this year. He is now in direct charge 
of the Bureau of Mines work connected with 
the concentration of low-grade iron and man- 
ganiferous iron ores. Mr. Newton has now 
severed his connection with the state institu- 
tion, and has been placed in charge of the 
manganese work to which the Lake Superior 
station is being devoted, in an effort to solve 
some of the metallurgical problems which 


stand in the way of making the United States 
independent of imported manganese ore. 


PRODUCTION OF SPELTER FOR 
THIRD QUARTER IS 156,600 TONS 


As a result of a canvass by the United 
States Geological Survey to ascertain the 
production of spelter in the United States 
during the third quarter of 1917, C. E. Sieben- 
thal estimates, on the basis of returns of over 
95 per cent of the production, that the out- 
put of primary spelter from domestic ores 
was 132,700 short tons, and from foreign ores 
23,900 tons, a total of 156,600 tons, as com- 
pared to an average of 180,569 tons per quar- 
ter during the first half of 1917, 175,502 tons 
per quarter during the last half of 1916, and 
158,226 tons per quarter during the first half 
of 1916, In addition to the primary spelter, 
the amount distilled from skimmings, drosses, 
etc., was 4,400 tons, as compared with 6,000 
tons in each of the two quarters preceding. 
The total production for the first nine months 
of 1917 was 444,267 tons from domestic ores, 
73,457 tons from foreign ores, and 16,550 tons 
from secondary materials. Returns not yet 
having been received from the Robert Lan- 
yon Zinc and Acid Company and the Clarks- 
burg Zinc Company, it has ‘been necessary to 
estimate their output, together with that of 
two secondary plants. 

The stocks of spelter at smelters September 
30 amounted to 47,186 tons, as compared with 
33,147 tons June 30, and 17,598 tons January 1. 

The zinc content of zinc ore imported into 
the United States in the third quarter of 
1917 was 15,000 tons, and the exports during 
July and August of spelter made from do- 
mestic ores were 16,800 tons, and of spelter 
made from foreign ore 3,000 tons. The num- 
ber of idle retorts September 30 was 64,626, 
or 28 per cent of the total number of retorts, 
and included eighteen entire plants, several 
of which are being dismantled. One elec- 
trolytic plant also will possibly be dismantled. 

It is evident that many zinc smelters, 
Icth to break up their labor forces while there 
was a probability that Governmental re- 
quirements might call for their full capacity, 
have continued smelting when it was no 
lcnger profitable, or even at a loss, thinking 
that the heavy orders expected when this 
country entered the war would eventually 
be given, but it is also evident that this un- 
profitable production cannot much longer be 
maintained. 


Fuel Conservation Urged 


The average American home is superheated. 
A room that is above 68 degrees Fahrenheit is 
too warm for health, and exposes the occu- 
pants to catarrhal diseases and pneumonia. 
Eminent American physicians are responsi- 
ble for these opinions. Leading doctors sup- 
port the proposal of the United States Fuel 
Administration that all American homes adopt 
68 degree as a maximum temperature. 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing 
E. RUSSELL COOMBES 


Assistant to the Secretary of the American Mining 
Congress 


PRICES AT NEW MEXICO 
MINES ARE INCREASED 


A tentative re-classification of mine prices 
for ‘bituminous coal produced in the New 
Mexico fields has been announced by the 
United States Fuel Administration the new 
prices were arrived at by the Fuel Administra- 
tion in cooperation with the state fuel admin- 
istrators of New Mexico, Arizona and Texas. 
Under the former scale all New Mexico fields 
received the same price. The readjusted scale 
gives different prices to the Sougarte, Monroe 
and Gallup, and the Carthage and Cerriltos 
fields. Former prices were: 

New Mexico: Run of mines, $2.75; prepared 
sizes, $3.25; slack or screenings, 

The prices just announced are: 

Sougarte field, run of mine, $3.45; prepared 
sizes, $4.45; slack or screenings, $2.45. Mon- 
roe and Gallup fields, run of mine, $3.50; pre- 
pared sizes, $4.95; slack or screenings, $2.45. 
Carthage and Cerriltos fields, run of mine, 
$4.50; prepared sizes, $5.50; slack or screen- 
ings, $4. 


State fuel administrators throughout the 
country have been charged with the duty of 
handling all complaints, inquiries and requests 
for relief in their respective states, under in- 
structions issued by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 
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OFFICIALS DISCUSS STABILIZATION 
OF SILVER WITH OPERATORS 


Increased production of silver to settle 
balances of trade with silver-using countries 
as a means of preserving our gold supply is 
the object of a joint resolution now before 
the House and Senate committees on banking 
and currency seeking to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission of three mem- 
bers to visit our allies and neutral nations 
with a view of making an international agree- 
ment as to the coinage of silver subject to 
approval by Congress. The resolution would 
authorize a maximum of $100,000 to defray 
the expenses of the commission. 

Stabilization of the price of silver is the 
desire of the Government. Data as to the 
cost of production has been submitted to 
R. T. Baker, director of the mint, who 
conducted a conference at which was present 
W. P. G. Harding, governor of the federal 
reserve board, Albert Strauss, the Treasury 
Department's representative on the war trade 
board, Governor Boyle, of Nevada, and Sen- 
ators Ashurst, Newlands, Pittman, Shafroth 
and Smoot. 

Director Baker and other government offi- 
cials will receive upon its arrival in Wash- 
ington a delegation from a mining meeting 
just held in Salt Lake City. Information . 
given by this delegation, the data already 
on hand and further information to be ob- 
tained by Director Baker will be taken into 
consideration before final action is taken. 

Whatever action will be taken, Director 
Baker said, will be in the hope of stimulating 
production and will be of equal advantage to 
the producers and the Government. 


MINES ORDERED TO GIVE 
PREFERENCE TO R. R. CONTRACTS 


Orders assuring an adequate supply of coal 
for use as fuel by the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad and the Central New 
England Railroad Company were announced 
November 26 by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. The orders direct all mines un- 
der contract with these railroads for the de- 
livery of coal to give preference to the con- 
tract requirements of these railroads over 
other shipments, except where coal is di- 
verted by direct requisition of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 

The order follows a policy adopted by the 
Fuel Administration for supplying all rail- 
roads with coal for fuel, and is one of a 
series of orders which will fill the demands 
of railroads operating in the eastern part of 
the country, where a large proportion of the 
nation’s war industry is located. 


Dr. F. C. Honnold, of Chicago, is a fre- 
quent visitor in Washington, and at the offices 
of the American Mining Congress. 
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EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS 
TO EXPLOSIVES LICENSORS 


Those authorized to issue explosives licenses 
have received detailed instructions, of which 
the following paragraphs are taken: 

“Cooperation with State and Local Officials 
—In order to secure the proper enforcement 
of the explosives regulation law, it is impor- 
tant that there be the heartiest cooperation 
among all federal, state and municipal offi- 
cials, and you are urged to keep in touch 
. with your county and city officials, such as 
the mayor, chief of police and chief of fire 
department, so that they may have some in- 
formation as to who have received licenses 
from your office, and also advise them ot 
the instructions which you have issued to 
licensees. 

“Compliance with Explosives Regulation 
Law—The licensor should endeavor to explain 
the purpose of the law and the privileges of 
the licensee to such persons as in his opinion 
may require such explanation and instruc- 
tions. He should further instruct the licensee 
that the federal license will not permit any- 
one to violate a state law or a local ordi- 
nance. All such State laws and local ordi- 
nances must be complied with fully, and if 
there is any question in the mind of the 
licensee regarding such matters the licensee 
should be advised to confer with the local 
officers of the law or communicate with the 
state explosives inspector (appointed by the 
President under the explosives regulation 
law) before taking any steps that might sub- 
ject him to prosecution and punishment. 

“The law does not apply to explosives or 
ingredients while being transported upon ves- 
sels or railroad cars in conformity with stat- 
utory law or Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion rules; nor to small arms or shotgun 
cartridges; nor in such way as to prevent the 
manufacture, under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment, of explosives for, their sale to, or 
their possession by, the military or naval 
service of the United States of America. 

“Inquiry Before Issuing Licenses—You will 
be expected to use good judgment in the 
issuing of licenses, and it is not sufficient that 
you simply issue a license upon the presenta- 
tion of an application under oath. There may 
be times when, owing to the urgency of your 
other duties, you may be prompted to issue 
an explosives license without full investiga- 
tion, and you are cautioned against such pro- 
cedure. This war measure will give you an 
opportunity to do your bit in a substantial 
manner through public service. 

“Personal Knowledge of Applicants—The 
purpose of this law is to prevent disloyal per- 
sons from securing explosives and to keep 
explosives out of the hands of persons who 
will not guard them carefully enough to pre- 
vent them from being stolen. In this mat- 
ter you are authorized to use your discretion, 
and you are directed to refuse to issue a 
license to any person not known to you to 
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be responsible and loyal, or if not known to 
you, unless he is recommended by reputable 
citizens of the community. In the event that 
you refuse to issue the license to an appli- 
cant, the entire matter should be reported 
immediately to the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. The complaint 
of an applicant on account of the delay or 
embarrassment to him resulting from your 
refusal to issue the license immediately on re- 
quest should not deter you from acting firmiy 
in enforcing the law as explained to you in 
these instructions and as your sense of loy- 
alty may dictate. 

“Appearance in Person—Every applicant 
for a license must appear in person before the 
licensor. In the case of firms, associations, 
societies and corporations desiring a license 
for purchasing or vending explosives, or in 
the case of educational institutions applying 
for the analyst's, investigator’s, or educator’s 
license, the application may be presented by 
and the license issued to the properly quali- 
fied officer of such firm, association, society, 
corporation, or institution, and the license 
shall be made out in the name of the firm, 
association, society, corporation, or institu- 
tion; but a foreman’s license shall be issued 
upon presentation of the application of the 
foreman in person and shall be issued to the 
foreman in person, as foreman of the desig- 
nated individual, firm, association, society, or 
corporation. <A corporation official applying 
for the license for a corporation and a fore- 
man applying for a foreman’s license should 
present proper credentials to show his offi- 
cial capacity. The word “foreman” as used 
in the regulations designates the person actu- 
ally issuing explosives from the explosives 
magazine and any other person who may be 
designated by his company to see that ex- 
plosives are taken by a workman only to 
points necessary to the carrying on of his 
duties and that unused explosives are re- 
turned to a safe place, whether or not this 
man is known at the mine or plant or carried 
on the pay rolls under the title of “foreman.” 

“Citizenship—The law specifies that an ap- 
plicant ‘shall state under oath his place of 
birth, whether native-born or naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States of America; if a 
naturalized citizen, the date and place of 
naturalization. In the case of corporations, 
firms, and associations, the nationality of the 
controlling stockholders must be indicated. 
Licenses will not be issued to enemy aliens or 
to subjects of a country allied with an enemy 
of the United States, or to a corporation, firm, 
or association where its controlling stock- 
holders or members are enemy aliens or sub- 
jects of a country allied with an enemy of the 
United States.” 


Checking Up Retailers. 


The margins charged by retail coal dealers 
throughout the country are being carefully 
checked by the Fuel Administration. 
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HELPS THE MINING INDUSTRY 
TO KEEP UP WITH THINGS 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


When the issuance of an official organ of 
the American Mining Congress was decided 
upon three years ago it was apparent at once 
that the services of a newspaperman would 
be necessary. Quite to his surprise the sec- 


PAUL WOOTON 


retary of the Mining Congress found in the 
corps of Washington correspondents a news- 
paper man, Paul Wooton by-name, who had 
had lengthy experience in the handling of 
mining news. Mr. Wooton, for eight years, 
had been the correspondent, in Mexico, of the 
Mining World. He also had the advantage 
of the experience which comes from the edit- 
ing of a mining camp newspaper. For sev- 
eral years, Mr. Wooton was in charge of the 
Oaxaco Herald, published in the interests of 
the Americans engaged in mining in the 
Oaxaca district of Mexico. This experience 
was especially valuable to such a paper as the 
Mining Congress wished to publish. 

With the exception of the editorials and cer- 
tain special articles Mr. Wooton is to be 
credited with handling the material which 
makes up the JouRNAL. 

In addition to his connection with THE 
Mintnc Concress JournaL Mr. Wooton is the 
Washington correspondent of the Engineering 
and Mining Journal and Coal Age. Through 
Tue Mrninc Concress Journal, and his other 
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papers, he is able to bring to the attention 
of an important part of the mining industry 
the many matters which are transpiring in 
the national capital. Through his efforts 
much is done to keep the mining industry 
abreast with the activities of the Govern- 
ment which are of special interest to mining 
men. It is so vital to the most effective 
conduct of mining enterprises to know what 
is being done in Washington that The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress feels that Mr. Wooton is 
doing the industry a real service in playing 
so necessary a part in keeping it advised on 
matters of mining interest which develop in 
the capital. 


COAL PRODUCTION RUNS HIGH 
DURING WEEK ENDED NOV. 10 


Not since early July has the production of 
bituminous coal reached as high a point as 
during the week ended November 10. The 
total output, including coal made into coke, 
is estimated at 11,300,890 net tons, an average 
per working day of 1,883,482 tons. This was a 
gain of 4.7 per cent over the preceding week, 
and approaches the mark of 1,902,864 tons 
per day set during the week ended July 14. 

The large weekly output was the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the week’s 
production of beehive coke was not unusual. 
These facts were made public by the United 
States Geological Survey November 17. 


J. E. CURRY 
Secretary, Arizona Chapter, American Mining Congress 
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PRICE OF MORE STEEL 
PRODUCTS IS FIXED 


President Approves an Agreement Made by 
the War Industries Board with the Prin- 
cipal Steel Industries. 


The President has approved an agreement 
made by the War Industries Board with the 
principal steel industries of the United States, 
fixing maximum prices, subject to revision 
January 1, 1918, on certain steel articles, as 
follows: 

Sheets, per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Pittsburgh— 
No. 28 black sheets, $5; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, $4.25; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.25. 
The above prices to apply to both Bessemer 
and open-hearth grades. 

Pipe—On %-inch to 3-inch black steel pipe, 
discount 52 and 5 and 2% per cent, f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Cold Rolled Steel—Seventeen- per cent dis- 
count from March 15, 1915, list, f. o. 
Pittsburgh. 

Scrap, f. o. b. consuming point, per gross 
ton—No. 1 heavy melting, $30; cast-iron bor- 
ings and machine-shop turnings, $20; No. 1 
railroad wrought, $35. 

Wire, plain wire, $3.25 per 100 pounds, f. o. 
b. Pittsburgh. 

Tinplate—Coke base, Bessemer and open- 
hearth, $7.75 per 100 pound box, f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh. 

In connection with the above, the iron and 
steel manufacturers have agreed promptly to 
adjust the maximum prices of all iron and 
steel products other than those on which 
prices have been agreed upon to the same 
general standard as those which have been 
announced. It is expected that this will be 
done promptly and consistently, in line with 
the basic, intermediate and finished products, 
for which definite maximum prices have been 
established. 


Releases Large Tonnage 

Large quantities of coal were made avail- 
able for the country’s immediate fuel supply 
under an order issued by Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield November 8. The order 
authorizes state fuel administrators to permit 
the sale of coal held under contract by job- 
bers and wholesalers at the contract price 
plus the jobbers’ margin as fixed by the 
President. 


Wyoming Accepts Penalty Clouse 


After a conference, held in Sheridan, Wyo.. 
representatives of miners and operators from 
the northwestern field in that State agreed 
to accept the Washington joint agreement 
contract with the automatic penalty clause. 
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LAW'S PENALTIES CALLED 
TO ATTENTION OF COKE MEN 


Attention of coke producers has been called 
to the penalties provided by the Lever Law in 
an order issued by United States Fuel Ad- 
muinistrator Harry A. Garfield. The order was 
a result of reports that had reached the Fuel 
Administration to the effect that coke producers 
in some instances had been selling “72-hour” 
coke to blast furnaces and taking advantage 
of the $1 differential allowed on 72-hour selected 
foundry coke. 

The Fuel Administrator in his order points 
out that any person guilty of asking, demand- 
ing or receiving higher prices than are allowed 
under the fuel price regulations shall upon con- 
viction be fined, not more than $5,000 or be 
imprisoned not more than two years or both. 

In making the order the Fuel Administrator 
established prices on by-product coke pro- 
duced in New England. New England coke 
producers will be permitted to charge prices 
that will cover their increased transportation 
charges on coal carried to New England by 
water for use in coke manufacture. The order 
fixes New England coke prices as follows: 
“For coke produced in New England, the max- 
imum price for each grade, f. o. b. cars at 
point of production, shall be the base price for 
the grade of coke, plus the freight rate from 
the competing bee-hive coke district which 
takes the lowest freight rate to the point 
where the coke is produced, and plus 7 cents 
for each advance of 5 cents above 60 cents in 
the freight charge per ton (2240 pounds) of 
coal for water transportation on the coal used 
in the manufacture of such coke. The base 
prices are as follows: Run of oven, $6.00; se- 
lected foundry, $7.00; and crushed over 1-inch 
size, $6.50.” 


CAUTIONS THAT SAFEGUARDS OF 
LABOR NOT BE BROKEN DOWN 


In summing up his instructions to com- 
manders of arsenals and to manufacturers on 
Government work with regard to labor, the 
Chief of Ordnance says, in part: 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a 
prompt increase in the volume of production 
of practically every article required for the 
conduct of the war, vigilance is demanded of 
all those in any way associated with industry, 
lest the safeguards with which the people of 
this country have sought to protect labor 
should be unwisely and unnecessarily broken 
down. It is a fair assumption that, for the 
most part, these safeguards are the mechan- 
isms of efficiency. Industrial history proves 
that reasonable hours, fair working condi- 
tions, and a proper wage scale are essential 
to high production. During the war every 
attempt should be made to conserve in every 
possible way all of our achievements in the 
way of social betterment.” 
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COKE PRICES ARE FIXED 
BY FEDERAL ORDER 
Foundry Coke May Be Sold at $7, While a 
Price of $7.30 Is Allowed for Crushed 
Coke. 


The following orders relative to prices for 
coke have been issued by the United States 
Fuel Administration: 

“In each case the price shall be understood 
as the price per ton of 2,000 pounds, f. o. b 
cars at the plant where coke is manufactured. 

“All the maximum prices mentioned herein 
shall apply to car lots sold to consumers or 
to dealers for wagon delivery. Any com- 
missions paid to selling agencies or margins 
allowed to jobbers shall be paid by the ven- 
dors, and shali not be added to the prices 
established hereby. 

“In all cases where wagon deliveries are 
made, either by the coke producer or by 
dealers, a reasonable charge for such hand- 
ling and delivery may be made. Such charge 
shall be subject to approval of the State Fuel 
Administrator. 

“The maximum prices for coke made in 
ovens, without by-product recovery, east of 
the Mississippi River shall be as follows: 


Foundry coke, 72-hour selected......... 7.00 
Crushed coke, over l-inch size.......... 7.30 


“The maximum prices for various grades 
of beehive coke, made in districts other than 
that described heretofore, shail bear the same 
ratio to the established price of the coal from 
which the coke is made as the average con- 
tract prices of the same grades of coke had 
to the average contract prices of coal during 
the years 1912 and 1913.” 


UTAH ADMINISTRATOR 
GIVEN EXTENDED JURISDICTION 


To insure an expeditious supply of coal for 
Washington, California, Oregon, Idaho, Ne- 
vada and Utah, the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration has appointed W. W. Armstrong 
state fuel administrator of Utah to oversee 
distribution for those states. 

Through this authority Mr. Armstrong may 
call upon neighboring districts in New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana for only 
such per cent of their coal output as was 
shipped in 1916 into the states now under 
his supervision. Only shipments for emer- 
gency needs and not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the production of these districts can be 
obtained under his authorization. 

David Whitcomb, state fuel administrator 
for Washington, will be authorized by State 
Fuel Administrator Armstrong to act for 
Washington coal mines. 
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EXPORTS OF TINPLATE 
ARE RESTRICTED FURTHER 


The War Trade Board, upon the recommen- 
dation of its Bureau of Imports and of the 
Committee on the Conservation of Tin Plate, 
has made two additional rulings affecting the 
exportation of tin plate, which are set forth 
below in paragraphs 3 and 4 respectively, 
in the following list of such rulings, which is 
complete to date, and includes in paragraphs 
1 and 2 the rulings promulgated on October 
24, 1917. 

1. That no licenses will be granted for the 
exportation of tin plate for use for any other 
purpose than as food containers, except on 
satisfactory evidence that the plate will be used 
in such a way as to contribute to the military 
needs of the nations at war with Germany and 
her allies. 

3. That no licenses will be granted for the 
port tin plate to be used as food containers, 
preference will be given to those cases in which 
satisfactory evidence is presented that the food 
to be packed will be for the use of the nations 
at war with Germany and her allies. 

3. That no license will be granted for the 
exportation of articles (other than tin plate) 
containing tin, except on satisfactory evidence 
that the goods will be used in such a way as 
to contribute to the military and other vital 
needs of the nations at war with Germany and 
her allies. Preference will be given to those 
cases in which satisfactory evidence is pre- 
sented that the goods will be used in such a 
way as to contribute to the production or 
transportation of food stuffs for the use of the 
nations at war with Germany and her allies. 

4. That no licenses for the exportation of tin 
plate will be granted, except to the manufac- 
turers of the plate, or to others who, either 
at the time of making application or before 
shipment out of the country, present satisfac- 
tory evidence that they have purchased the 
plate from a manufacturer on firm order from 
a purchaser abroad. This rule applies to pend- 
ing as well as to future applications. 


Car Shortage Increases 


Reports to the American Railway Associa- 
tion from all the railroads of the country show 
that on November first this year the excess of 
unfilled car orders amounted to 140,012 cars, 
an increase of 25,104 cars over the same day 
last year. Of this number, 97,000 cars are 
called for in other parts of the country than 
the congested region east of Chicago and 
north of the Potomac River where the abnor- 
mal war business is heaviest. Many of these 
orders for cars could be filled if the cars now 
delayed in the congested regions could be re- 
leased. The Railroads’ War Board is now 
applying extraordinary remedies in the en- 
deavor to accomplish this. 
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COAL PRODUCTION FOR WEEK 
ENDED NOV. 24 WAS 11,260,490 TONS 


A slight decrease marked the production of 
bituminous coal during the week ended No- 
vember 24. The total production of soft coal 
(including lignite and coal made into coke) is 
estimated at 11,260,490 net tons, an average per 
working day of 1,876,748 tons. This was 0.6 
per cent less than the output during the pre- 
ceding week. It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, that the week’s production exceeded that 
of the week ended November 10 by 1.4 per 
cent. The bituminous production thus re- 
mains higher than at any time since early July. 
These facts are brought out in the weekly re- 
port prepared by C. E. Lesher, the Geological 
Survey’s statistician. 

The total production of beehive coke is esti- 
mated at 656,093 net tons, an average per 
working day of 109,349 tons. Anthracite ship- 
ments amounted to 42,936 cars, the highest 
mark attained since the week of September 1. 

During the week ended November 17 repre- 
sentative operators produced 75.5 per cent of 
their combined full-time capacity, as limited 
by the labor force at present available. Of the 
24.5 per cent of what may be termed potential 
production which they failed to realize for one 
cause or another, 19.2 per cent was reported as 
lost for lack of cars. Labor troubles—shortage 
and strikes—caused a loss of 2.6 per cent of 
the possible working time. Losses due to 
mine disability, i. ¢., mechanical breakdowns, 
amounted to 2.2 per cent. Losses due to all 
other causes amounted to 0.2 per cent, while 
unspecified losses were 0.3 per cent. 

Inadequate transportation thus remains the 
great limiting factor in the bituminous indus- 
try. The detailed figures show, in general, a 
shortage of cars increasingly severe over the 
East, North Central and Middle Atlantic 
States. Losses due to car shortage increased 
from 10.5 per cent, for the week of November 
10, to 12.5 for that of November 17 in Illinois: 
from 5.6 to 11.5 in Indiana; from 24.6 to 27.0 
in Ohio; from 21.7 to 28.0 in the Pittsburgh 
district, and from 10.0 to 12.7 in central Penn- 
sylvania. An even sharper increase in the 
shortage of cars was reported from Kentucky, 
where losses due to this factor ranged from 
20.3 per cent in the Hazard field to 33.7 per 
cent in western Kentucky. West Virginia ex- 
perienced some relief in the Winding Gulf, 
Panhandle, and Pocahontas and New River 
fields, which was largely offset by the sharp 
rise in losses due to lack of cars in the Junior 
Philippi and Fairmont regions. In the latter 
district losses attributed to car shortage were 
18.7 per cent of the present capacity for the 
week ended November 10 and 40.0 per cent 
during the following week. Conditions in the 
High Volatile field of southern West Virginia 
changed but little; losses due to car shortage 
here amounted to 38.9 per cent of the full- 
time capacity. 

Working conditions in the beehive coke re- 
gion of Connellsville, Greensburg and Latrobe 
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changed but little during the week of Novem- 
ber 24. Losses of beehive coke due to all 
causes amounted to 34.4 per cent of the ca- 
pacity as rated by the railroads. The opera- 
tors reporting divided the losses about equally 
between lack of coke cars and shortage of yard 
labor. Shortage of mine labor and other 
causes were responsible for a loss of 5.2 per 
cent of the rated capacity. The same opera- 
ters shipped 138,100 tons of coal. 


LIMITATION OF INDUSTRY MAY 
BE NECESSARY, DR. GARFIELD SAYS 


“If voluntary economy on the part of in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers, added to 
the increased coal production of 1917, which 
will reach a total of over 50,000,000 tons, does 
not provide fuel enough for the war and to 
keep our people warm, there will come a 
time when some limitation will have to be 
imposed upon manufacturers of non-war 
products,” says Dr. Garfield, of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. “In such an event the business 
world may feel sure that all the bearings of 
such limitations will be given thorough con- 
sideration, and that the necessary coal will 
be obtained with the least possible interfer- 
ence with industry. 

“Arbitrary limitation is a last resort, and 
to be avoided if possible. In many cases in- 
dustrial concerns have already begun a volun- 
tary curtailment of their use of coal. Such 
efforts will receive the fullest support and 
encouragement of the Fuel Administration, 
including technical advice on the use of fuel. 
The important point for everyone to remem- 
ber is that if coal is now consumed in the old 
‘peace-time’ way the supply will fall 50,000,000 
tons short of necessary requirements, in spite 
of the large increase in production. As I have 
stated before, the Fuel Administration is de- 
termined that sufficient coal for the war, for 
public utilities and for domestic consumers 
shall be provided. 

“The way to prevent those losses incident 
upon limitation of industry is for every con- 
sumer of coal to cut off waste and unneces- 
sary consumption with an iron hand to start 
on this intensive course of conservation with- 
out a moment’s delay.” 


B. G. Hinckley to Aid L. A. Snead 


B. G. Hinckley, of Boston, Mass., has been 
named to assist L. A. Snead, of the Apportion- 
ment and Distribution Section of the United 
States Fuel Administration, in all matters 
relating to the supply of coal and coke for 
New England. 

Fuel conditions in the New England States 
have been under discussion by representa- 
tives of the Fuel Administration, and J. J. 
Storrow, Fuel Administrator for New Eng- 
land. With the closing of navigation on 
the Great Lakes, the Fuel Administration 
promised to have special shipments of coal 
made to New England. 
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GALLINGER RESOLUTION PRESAGES 
FIGHT ON THE TARIFF 


That the present session of Congress. will 
see a fight on the tariff is doubted by none. 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
shire, the Republican leader, has given op- 
portunity for the fight to start by introduc- 
ing a resolution in which it is said that the 
present rate of duties is about 8 per cent, the 
lowest in the history of the country, and ut- 
terly fails to protect either American indus- 
try or American labor. 

In the ten-months period preceding com- 
mencement of the European war the duty 
rate reduced the balance of trade of the 
United States by $260,866,122, a reduction of 
approximately 43 per cent, the resolution 
states. It goes on to point out that in the 
fiscal year 1917 imports“ were $850,000,000 
greater than in the year before the war began 
but that the revenue derived from 1917’s im- 
ports was $92,000,000 less than in 1913. 

Anticipating after-war conditions, the reso- 
lution concludes “that in view of existing 
conditions, as well as in anticipation of the 
industrial conditions that will necessarily ex- 
ist at the close of the war in which we are 
engaged, it is the duty of the Congress of the 
United States, without delay or hesitation, to 
place on the statute books a law that will 
protect all classes of our people, and especially 
the labofing and agricultural classes, from the 
disastrous effects of an inundation of foreign- 
made goods and products.” 


CAR SHORTAGE CUTS INTO 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT'S OUTPUT 


Car shortage in the Pittsburgh coal fields 
reduced output 39,600 tons in one day according 
to telegraphic advices received by the National 
Coal Association. Two coal associations in 
Illinois also reported that shortage of cars 
reduced their output to 9,000 tons. 

The situation in these districts is typical of 
that which prevails virtually throughout the 
entire country, making it impossible for the 
bituminous coal operators even to approxi- 
mate the heavy war time demand for coal. 

If sufficient cars had been furnished to mines 
in these three fields for the one day, nearly 
50,000 tons of coal which at present remains in 
the ground, would be available for industrial 
and domestic needs. 

In the Pittsburgh district, eighteen large 
mines, with an output of 20,700 tons, did not 
turn a wheel because of lack of cars, and 
thirty-nine mines, with 50,000 ton daily capac- 
ity, worked only part time. 

Conditions were reported as “not improv- 
ing.” The National Coal Association, to which 
these reports were made, announced that so 
long as the railroads continue in their failure 
to supply cars to the mines, there is little 
nrospect of meeting the demand for bituminous 
veal. 
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GARFIELD THREATENS TO TAKE 
OVER MICHIGAN COAL MINES 


lf Michigan coal operators refuse to ship 
coal in accordance with prices fixed by the 
State Fuel Administrator under authority of 
the United States Fuel Administration the 
Government will take possession of the mines 
and operate them. 

This was announced in a telegram sent by 
United States Fuel Administration Harry A. 
Garfield to W. K. Prudden, Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for Michigan. The telegram was 
sent following a conference between the 
United States Fuel Administrator and John 
A. Hicks, of St. Johns, Mich, a member of the 
advisory commission of the State fuel adminis- 
tration during which Dr. Garfield was in- 
formed that some of the Michigan operators 
were indicating their purpose to refuse to sup- 
ply coal as ordered at prices fixed by the 
Government. 

The telegram from United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield concerning the Michigan 
situation was as follows: 

“W. K. Prudden, Federal Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Lansing, Mich. 

“If Michigan operators refuse to ship in ac- 
cordance with prices fixed by you under my 
authority, I will take possession of mines. 
Serve notice to this effect, if necessary, prefac- 
ing same by statement that action is by order 
of the United States Fuel Administrator.” 


WITH PRIORITY REMOVED 
EAST TO GET MORE COAL 


Shipments of coal to lake ports for trans- 
shipment to the Northwest were ordered sus- 
pended at the close of business November 
30, under a ruling issued by Fuel Administra- 
tor Garfield. The order suspending lake ship- 
ments became effective simultaneously with 
the cancellation of the Lake Priority Order, 
which gave preference to railroad shipments 
of coal for lake ports. 

At the request of Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field, Priority Director R. S. Lovett ordered 
the Lake Priority Order cancelled at the 
close of business on November 30. With the 
Priority Order removed the coal produced in 
the mines shipping to lake ports will be di- 
rected to sections of the East and central 
West where war industries, public utilities and 
domestic consumers are in need of fuel. 


Asks that the Natural Ice Be Garnered. 


A great harvest of natural ice is proposed 
by the United States Fuel Administration 
as a means of saving coal this winter. Fif- 
teen million tons of coal are used annually in 
American ice factories and _ refrigerating 
plants. 
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NEW MINES ALLOWED 
PROFIT OF 15 CENTS A TON 


Regulations Issued Covering Mines Opened 
Before September 1, 1916, and Which Will 
be Ready to Produce Coal Before January 
1, 1918 


Regulations for the operation of new coai 
mines opened be.ore September 1, 1916, and 
ready to produce coal on or before January 
1, 1918, were announced November 23 by 
United States Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield 

Mines in this class will be operated under 
the direct supervision and control of the 
United States Fuel Administration. Such 
mines will be allowed to charge prices which 
will cover their producing cost and a profit 
of 15 cents per ton. This profit will be al- 
lowed only after each mining operation in 
this clas; has been developed to a point where 
its daily shipments are 250 tons. The regu- 
lations as issued read: 

“Regulations affecting mining oo er begun 
not later than Sepiember 1, 1916, and ready 
to produce coal on or before Jones 1, 1918: 

“Operators owning or controlling a mine 
falling’ within this category may sell coal 
produced from said mine on orders or under 
contracts approved by the United States 
Fuel Administrator at cost plus the profit 
specified in paragraph No. 6 below, and sub- 
ject to the following provisions: 

“1. The quality of the coal produced and 
the mining conditions and equipment must 
be acceptable to the United States Fuel 
Administrator. 

“2. Deliveries of coal, whether on orders or 
under contract, may not be extended beyond 
January 1, 1919. 

“3. Monthly cost statements shall be sub- 
mitted to the United States Fuel Adminis- 
by bins in such detail as may be prescribed 

Vv 
“4. The only elements which shall enter into 

the cost shall be the actual cost of mining, 
transporting, hoisting and loading coal, to 
which shall be added only a fair proportion, 
not to exceed one-half (14) of the cost of 
mine management and maintenance. 

“5. Contracts for the sale of coal shall con- 
tain an express provision that the Govern- 
ment prices for coal, f. o. b. mines, in the 
district in which said mine is located, may be 
substituted for the contract prices herein 
provided for, upon thirty days’ notice to the 
parties concerned by the United States Fuel 
Administrator. 

“6. In addition to the costs provided “for 
in paragraph No. 3 above, an amount may be 
added for profit on the following basis: 

“Fifteen cents per ton when the daily ship- 
ments are 250 tons or more; that is to say, 
until the daily shipments are 250 tons no 
amount is to be added for profit.” 


ALL SHIPMENTS ORDERED 


THROUGH TIDEWATER EXCHANGE 


The Tidewater Coal Exchange was for- 
mally approved November 7 by the United 
States Fuel Administration, and an order was 
issued requiring all transhippers of coal at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Hampton Roads to make shipments through 
that exchange. The exchange was organized 
some time ago, and practically all shippers 
to these points have been handling and makx- 
ing shipments through the exchange, a few 
shippers remaining outside, which interfered 
with the successful operation of the exchange, 
in that 100 per cent efficiency could not be 
obtained unless all shippers were members 
and handled the coal through this medium. 

The order will result in all shipments 
through the medium of exchange, and it is 
estimated will result in increased production 
oi approximately 10,000,000 tons per year, on 
account of the decrease in detention of cars 
at the ports, and, therefore, an increased car 
supply to the mines. 

The exchange will also serve another pur: 
pose,*in that through this agency there will 
be available at the ports at all times suffi- 
cient coal for emergency purposes for the 
army and navy requirements. 

The coals are pooled and classified accord- 
ing to grades, and the number of consignees 
has been reduced from 1,000 to 50. Vessels 
have also been pooled at some of the ports, 
and this, together with arrangements for 
bunkering in the stream, will ‘accomplish 
quick unloading of the cars, and, therefore, 
facilitate the loading of the vessels, resulting 
in the greatest efficiency of handling coal at 
the ports so necessary to this emergency. 


Fixes Prices at Docks 


The Fuel Administrator has announced 
prices, at which various grades of coal shipped 
to the docks located on Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior, may be sold. These docks are 
not included in the category of jobbers, nor of 
retailers and hence the rules heretofore pro- 
mulgated do not apply, except to a small pro- 
portion of retail business done at the docks 
for the accommodation of local consumers 
which falls under the order of October 1, as 
tetailers’ margins. 


Guardian Casualty and Guaranty Com- 
pany has withdrawn from the underwriting 
field so far as the acceptance of new business 
is concerned. The officers of the company 
are W. S. McCormick, Senator Reed Smoot, 
L. V. McCormick, Thomas W. Sloan, George 
E. Cutler, and Senator William H. King. 
The Guardian Company has for a number of 
years given its hearty support to the work 
of the American Mining Congress. 
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THE WEBB-POMERENE BILL 
By O. K. Davis 
Secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council 


The so-called Webb-Pomerene bill to pro- 
mote foreign trade, which is pending in the 
United States Senate as the unfinished busi- 
ness, and which will come up for action auto- 
matically upon the opening of the new ses- 
sion, is an effort to give concrete legislative 


expression to the recommendation of the Fed-. 


eral Trade Commission, of President Wilson, 
the members of his Cabinet, and of chambers 
of commerce, boards of*trade and trade or- 
ganizations, as well as firms and individuals 
connected with foreign trade, and all those 
generally who are interested in America’s com- 
mercial development, in favor of equipping 
our commercial machinery with some of the 
same means of doing business which have been 
enjoyed for so long by our foreign competi- 
tors. The American business legal system fills 
the place of chief importance with an effort to 
enforce competition. It has been the conten- 
tion of many of our economists and law- 
makers for a long period that practically all 
the evils of avarice and abuses made possible 
by the gathering together of large capital in 
one organization could be checked effectively 
or prevented by this enforced competition. 
So strong and so general has been the devotion 
to this principle, especially among the law- 
makers of the United States, that it has been 
held to apply to organizations effected solely 
for overseas trade. Thus our overseas 
traders, while realizing keenly the disadvan- 
tage of being compelled to compete with for- 
eigners who are not only permitted but are 
often directly encouraged by their govern- 
ments to combine for export trade, feel them- 
selves restricted by the American legal system 
even from organizing joint selling agencies 
to operate wholly outside of American juris- 
diction. 

The Webb-Pomerene law will relieve our 
exporters from this uncertainty and permit 
them to equip themselves with some of the 
machinery now so effectively employed by 
their competitors. It is of first importance 
that they should have this privilege and oppor- 
tunity. The one thing certain for the period 
after the war is that international competition 
will be extraordinarily keen. The reserve 
stocks of all the world have been exhausted. 
Everywhere shelves are bare; everywhere new 
supplies are in increasing demand. The great 
industrial nations of Europe, especially Ger- 
many, Great Britain and France, are giving 
profound study and careful thought to prepa- 
ration for this competition. Their parlia- 
ments and their governments have joined 
hands in seeking to improve the machinery for 
their foreign trade. Only in the United States 
i3 there any lagging back, and here it is appar- 
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ent only in Congress in the delay in enacting 
the Webb-Pomerene bill. 

This bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on September 2, 1916, by a nonpartisan 
vote of 199 to 24. Attempt to secure prompt 
action in the Senate was defeated through the 
opposition of a small group, who have since 
signalized their attitude by opposition to a 
considerable number of the measures brought 
forward by the Administration as_ essentiai 
to the maintenance of American rights and 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

The effort to pass the bill'in the Senate was 
renewed at the short winter session. There 
again the tactics of the opposition were suc- 
cessful in postponing action until the 
session expired by constitutional limitation on 
March 4. 

When the special war session of Congress 
opened, in response to the President’s call on 
April 2, the President made it clear that his 
support of the Webb-Pomerene bill was as 
hearty as ever, and very early in the session 
Mr. Webb, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, reintroduced the bill in the House and 
Senator Pomerene reintroduced it in the Sen- 
ate. On June 13 Mr. Webb called the bill up 
in the House, and it was passed by a vote of 
241 to 29. On different occasions during the 
session Senator Pomerene made efforts to se- 
cure action on it in the Senate, and each time 
it met again the old opposition. A careful 
canvass of the Senate has disclosed the fact 
that at least two-thirds of the Senators are 
favorably disposed to the bill and will vote 
for it when it is brought to the stage of final 
action. Only a very small number of Senators 
have declared themselves against the bill. It 
is singularly significant that their opposition 
has served to prevent the adoption of a meas- 
ure which will place American exporters on 
an equal footing with their German competi- 
tors. It is not too much to say that of all 
trade rivals the Germans most fear the equip- 
ment of American business with this facility 
for export trade. Thé end of the war will see 
German export effort concentrated as never 
before, and unless the Webb-Pomerene bill is 
enacted American foreign traders will surely 
be obliged, single handed, to meet combina- 
tions not only permitted but in some cases 
actually organized by directors of the German 
government. 

The Webb bill as the unfinished business is 
iti a position of advantage in the Senate. It 
ought to be forced to a vote promptly and 
passed, so as to enable our exporters to begin 


perfecting their organizations for foreign 
trade. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF U. 5. 
UNDERTAKES ACTIVE WAR WORK 


A call has been issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for a meeting 
in Washington, December 12, of the chairmen 
of war service committees representative of 
every industry in the country. 

They will come to the Capital primarily to 
perfect plans for cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment. This will develop discussion of many 
of the vital problems with which wartime in- 
dustry is confronted—of priorities in trans- 
portation, the readjustment of industries to 
meet war demands, and the like. 

The industrial mobilization which will cen- 
ter heré next week is in pursuance of a reso- 
lution, adopted at the recent War Convention 
of American Business held at Atlantic City, 
which called upon the industries in their own 
behalf, and in order to render the most effi- 
cient service to the Government to organize 
war service committees which should, in ‘each 
case, be fully representative of the entire in- 
dustry. An official statement. on behalf of 
the Council of National Defense of the need 
for such action is coniained in the following 
letter from Director Gifford to Secretary Good- 
win, of the National Chamber: 

“With reference to the letter of the 16th 
ultimo from Mr. Waddill Catchings, secretary 
of the National Chamber’s Committee on Co- 
operation with the Council of National Defense, 
addressed to the War Industries Board, I beg 
to assure you of the appreciation of this office 
and of the Council of National Defense of the 
steps taken by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in the organization of War 
Service Committees. We feel that the estab- 
lishment of representative committees. formed 
in such manner as to entitle them to speak 
for their entire industries, will render imme- 
diately available valuable sources of informa- 
tion upon which the Government may draw 
in connection with the countless business and 
industrial problems attendant upon the con- 
duct of the war. 

“For your information in this connection I 
will add that the several committees appointed 
by the Council of National Defense and by the 
Advisory Commission have, in each instance, 
tendered their resignations, and, in order to 
prevent a continuance of the embarrassing 
situation wherein members of the committees 
were called upon to act both as Government 
agents or advisers, and, at the same time, as 
representatives of their respective industries, 
that these resignations have been accepted. 
For the purpose of furthering the valuable 
work instituted by the Government committees, 
however, it is mast desirable that representa- 
tive committees of the industries be formed 
by the industries themselves at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

A large number of organizations have al- 
ready compleced the ee of their war 
service committees, and many have already 
established offices in Washington. The meet- 
ing at the Capital will be for the purpose of 
developing definite plans for the industries’ 
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representatives, and, in general, to aid in the 
work which they will be called upon to 
undertake. 

The National Chamber resolution, calling 
upon the industries of the country to 
mobilize, asked that their committees be 
“made up of representative men in the indus- 
try, whether or not they be members of exist- 
ing organizations,” and further recommended 
that in all matters pertaining to any given 
industry the Government should deal with this 
group wherever possible, leaving to it where 
practical the proper distribution of all orders 
for material. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
TO PROBE NATION'S LABOR NEEDS 


As the demands of the Government for more 
supplies of all sorts have increased there have 
arisen in various departments a considerable 
number of problems relative to proper ad- 
justment of labor supply to the war needs. 

In order to secure a basis of facts on which 
to work out policies, the Council of National 
Defense has authorized the director to under- 
take the following work: 

1. To determine present and probable future 
demands for labor in war industries. 

2. To determine in connection with the Pri- 
orities Committee of the War Industries Board 
the relative priorities of the labor demand. 

3. To arrange for the supplying of the de- 
mand through the Department of Labor or 
such other Governmental or civilian agencies 
as can best meet the demand. 

4. To determine the needs for dilution of 
labor, including the introduction of women 
into industry, and recommend policies to be 
followed in regard thereto. 

This work, under the Council, has been put 
under the immediate charge of L. C. Marshall. 
who is designated Chief of the Section on 
Industrial Service. Mr. Marshall comes to 
this work from the deanship of the School 
of Commerce and Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has given his time 
recently to the special consideration of labor 
matters as affecting certain procurement divi- 
sions of the War Department, and thus takes 
up the new work with broad general informa- 
tion and special detailed knowledge of a num- 
ber of the more pressing problems. 

It is not contemplated that there will be 
created under the Council any agencies for 
executive action with respect to the problems 
concerned. The purpose is to have under the 
Council a section to which these various labor 
problems may be brought for common con- 
sideration. The new Section will work in 
close cooperation with the War Industries 
Board and its Priorities Committee, and will, 
like the War Industries Board, bring to the 
Council digested information from all Gov- 
ernment Departments as to the above subjects. 
Policies then will be worked out to secure 
the most efficient utilization of existing agen- 
cies and to facilitate the development of such 
new agencies as may be necessary. 
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TWO BIG LOADS 
COAL AND WORRY 


Now is the time when your cars must 


No. 303 


If your cars are Watt Cars 
you can rest assured they are 
designed to stand the 
strain required of 
them. 


They carry two 
loads— your 
coal and worry. 
May we design 
you a two-load 
car? 


Remember— 


that our plant is the 
largest in the world 
devoted exclusively §« 
tothe manufactureof = 
mining and indus- 
trial cars. 


YOUR BIT— 


To produce the coal. 


OUR BIT— 


To furnish you with reli- 
able cars and insure your production. 


No. 435 


Catalogue on request 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. "= 
Barnesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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SMOKELESS OPERATORS WANT 
AN INCREASE IN PRICE SCALE 


Central Pennsylvania producers of smokeless 
coal, the demand for which in naval operations 
and for city and industrial uses far exceeds 
the supply, petitioned Fuel Administrator Gar- 
field November 8, for a revision of prices 
fixed by the Government, Continuance of the 
present scale, the operators told Dr. Garfield, 
is certain to cause great loss to the producers 
and force the closing of many mines. 

The operators, through the Low Volatile 
Coal Producers Association of Pennsylvania, 
presented cost sheets and other data in support 
of their petition. Shortage of cars recently 
has contributed to the rising cost of production 
as the operators, desiring to produce a capacity 
output, have paid their men full time, although 
ene on a part time basis, in order to hold 
them. 

Veins in the low volatile coal fields are more 
difficult and more costly to work as they aver- 
age only three and one-half feet in thickness 
and, in some instances, are no thicker than 
two feet, eight inches. The coal is of su- 
perior quality and is used for steaming pur- 
poses chiefly for steamships, battleships, trans- 
ports, public utilities and city use. 

“We feel,” reads the operators’ petition, 
“that production of this high-grade coal 
should be stimulated in the interest of national 
service, but we believe that the President’s 
provisional price is not only too low to ac- 
complish that purpose, but will cause great 
loss to the producers and force the closing of 
many mines unless the price is raised.” 


Wants More Wood Used 


The United States Fuel Administration, in 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, has inaugurated an intensive cam- 
paign for the substitution of wood for coal. 
The action is taken as a means of conserving 
the coal supply, and experts from the Fuel 
Administration estimate that the utilization 
of the nation’s. vast available wood supply 
would go far toward meeting the shortages 
of 50,000,000 tons in the nation’s coal supply. 


Finds No Shortage. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s agent, 
Raymond Richards, assisting the state fuel 
administrators of Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, states that the press, the public and 
the coal dealers in Kansas City complain that 
there has been a shortage of coal there. 

Mr. Richards has collected detailed infor- 
mation which shows that the quantity of 
coal delivered by retail dealers in Kansas 
City during the period May 1 to November 
1, 1917, was 32 per cent greater than the quan- 
tity of coal delivered in the corresponding 
period of 1916. 
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PERSONALS 


S. W. Traylor, president of the Traylor 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company, has 
erected a modern fireproof hotel at Allen- 
town. J. Lawrence Duling, formerly of the 
Imperial Hotel, New York City, is manager. 


Beach & Co., of Denver, Colo., have made 
an arrangement to represent a Chinese com- 
pany who will ship tungsten ore from China, 
to be milled by the Rare Metals Ore Company, 
at Rollinsville, Colo. 


T. L. Lewis, of Charleston, W. Va., stopped 
in Washington last month, on his way to New 
York City, where he attended the directors 
meeting of the American Mining Congress. 


Andrew McCormick of the M. McCormick 
Company, Stockton, Cal., was in Denver re- 
cently to purchase ore milling equipment for a 
mill that he is remodeling on one of his mining 
properties near Jacksonville, Cal. He placed 
his order with the Denver Quartz Mill & 
Crusher Co. for a car load of machinery in- 
= in which was a No. 2 Denver Quartz 

ill. 


W. H. Huff, of Denver, Colo., spent sev- 
eral days in Washington last month. 


M. R. Meyer, representing the Durfiam Fuei 
& Iron Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., and-Mr. 
Lynch, representing labor in the Chattanooga 
district, spent several days in Washingtor 
last month, in conference with the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 


A. G. Mackenzie of Salt Lake City, secre- 
tary of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress, included Washington in an 
extended trip last month, which covered Den- 
ver, Atlanta, Ga., Washington and New York 
City. Mr. Mackenzie spent several days in 
the national capital, renewing acquaintances 
with prominent Salt Lake men, now on duty 
at the capital, and in looking after the lead 
situation, which is giving Utah producers con- 
siderable concern. Mr. Mackenzie is respon- 
sible for a particularly live and efficient mining 
organization in Utah. Upon his return trip, 
he will stop in Denver, where he will address 
a meeting of the prominent mining men of 
Colorado, who are organizing a State Chapter 
in Colorado similar to that in Utah. 


Electric Sign Display Restricted. 


The use of coal in the production of ele - 
tricity for nonessential purposes was cur 
tailed throughout the United States in an 
order issued November 9 bv Fuel Adminis 
trator Garfield. 
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TRUCKS 


Power in Four Wheels 
Hauls Big Loads 


RACTION in four wheels—every wheel 


a driving wheel gives great efficiency in 
hauling trailers. 


Even on stiff grades or rough roads F-W-D 
Trucks are able to pull many times their own 
load capacity in trailers. 


F-W-D Trucks are used in this manner 
extensively in the mining industry and have 


demonstrated great Dependability and 
Economy. 


The F-W-D Catalog explains clearly the 
exclusive application of the four-wheel-drive 
principle and how it develops useful power and 
contributes to the life of the truck. This 
catalog sent on request. 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 


Department Z Clintonville, Wisconsin 


ib 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
& Chemica 


‘Lead & Smelting 
55 Bans Street, Boston, Mass. 
Granby Third Nat Smelting Co. Suite 

1710, Lng ational Bank Building, 
St. Louis, M 
Zinc Danville, Ill. 
ee Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 
New Jersey Zinc Company, 5S Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
Chemical *Co:, Denver, 
jo. 


AGITATORS 

Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 

Dorr Company, enver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding 
Detroit, Mich. 

AIR TUBING 

Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


Standard Scale & Supply Co.. The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau-_ 
kee, 


ANEMOMETERS 


Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, nt 


Instrument Co., Rochester, 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


APPARATUS (Ventilating —Cooling 


—Drying) 
Pe Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ASSAYERS 


Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck 
and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 

a & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
jo. 

Denver Fire Clay Co. Denver, Colo., 


INDEX 


Thompson Balance Co., 808 Twentieth 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Troemner, Henry, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa., 


BAGS. (Burlap, Ore, Powder, Fuse 
and Canvas) 


Bemis Bro., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 


Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 

Hyatt Re k, N.J. 
yatt Roller ewar! 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, 

BELTING (Conveyor, Elevator, 
Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, 
c. 0. Snow & Cleve- 
land, O 


Dick, Ltd., R. & J., Passaic, N. J. 

Egyptian ‘Murphys- 
boro, 

B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Ohio 


Link-Belt Company, ‘Chicago, 
Manhattan Rubber Co., Passa 
N. J. (Rubber Belting “Cont 
dor.”’) 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., (Duxbak) 51 
Ferry Street, New York City. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Chas. A. Schieren Co., 51 Ferry Street, 
New York City. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, I. 


BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical _ Material Co., 618 W. 
Jack » Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine—Steel) 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 
Street, New York City 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du_ Pont Powder Co., The E, I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Kine Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

United States Powder Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


BLOWERS 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


2 Rector 


Blower Co., Connersville 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & 8S. Ca.. 


Denver, Colo. 
BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 


BOILERS 

Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York ov 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pu 

American Locomotive — 30 Church 
Street, New York City 

Chandler & Taylor Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

Hendne & Bolthoff M. & 8. Ce. 
Denver, Colo. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

& Cincinnati, 


Lotions & Co., A. R., 1521 Lytton 
Building, Chicano, 

Turner, Laurin H. ., Merchants, 
160 W. Jackson Bird Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 
chinery) 


Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

ro, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Fast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie 

Link-Belt Company, Chi 

Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Chi- 
cago, 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

E ngineering Co., Carbondale, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohie 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

— Conveying Belt Co., New York 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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This Book 

On Economical 
Hauling Yours 
For The Asking 


ERE is a book that will tell you how others have used 
GMC Trucks with unusual success. Many fine photo- 
graphs are shown. 


Material for this book was obtained through a wide survey of 
motor truck uses for every-day heavy duty—hauling in all 
kinds of work. 


It Will Show You— 


How one user with GMC Trucks operating 20 
hours a day, handled work that would have 
cost $70 a day with horses and wagons— 


How, with greater carrying capacity and speed, 
the scope of work has been widened— 

How GMC Trucks have SAVED MONEY and : 
MADE MONEY in the construction of 


ROADS, BRIDGES, BUILDINGS and the 
like. Mail us the coupon below. 


GENERAL MoToRS TRUCK Co: 
One of the Units of the General Motors Co. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis 


(281) 
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Buckets (Scrap and Deoten Petro- 
® leum Iron Works, Sharon, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
MineDoor Co., Canton. 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CABLEWAYS 


is, Mo. 
Material Co., Chicago, Il. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Jeffrey Columbus. Ohio 
Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Macomber & Wh Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 
Eagle Iron Works, Des »Towa 


mes & Bros., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, Il. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
— Safety Device Co., Bowerston, 


io 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily 
Waste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARBIDE 


Union Carbide Sales Co., New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


CAR DUMPS 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR LOADERS 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


Del. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

ps Mine & Mill Supply Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
Barnesville, Ohio 


CASTINGS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute. Ind. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 


= Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt... & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W.J., Denver, Colo. 

Wes Chemical Co., Denver, 


CHLORINATION 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

CLASSIFIERS 

Dorr Company, Denver Colo. 

COAL CARS 


Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., 
rnesville, io 


COAL COMPANIES 


Castner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., 1 
Broadway, New York City 

Central Coal & Coke Co., Keith & 
Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 

Cherokee Fuel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Crozier-Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Co., McCormick 
g Chicago, II. 
Bi ith Coltiery Co., Peoples Gas 
Chicago, 
B ue W. S. & Co., Inc., Fisher Bldg., 
hicago, Ill. 
Dering, J. K., Coal Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 
Houston Coal Co. 
Jones & Adams Coal Co., Steger Block, 
Chicago, II. 
Keller, Theodore C. 
Keller, T. C., & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miami Coal Co. 

Moderwell, C. M. & Co., McCormick 
Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Old Ben Coal Corporation, Chicago. 
is Coal Company, McCormick 


, Chicago, II. 
Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Chicago. 
Rutledge & Ta axlor, Chicago, In. 
Spring Valley Coal Co., Chicago, Il. 

., Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Worth Huskey Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL CRUSHERS 
Cc. Snow & Co., Cleve- 


J Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Chicago, Il. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., 
Mf, Ohio 

llivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

- Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Link-Belt Company, Chi Il. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
> 

Mines" Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 
on Engineering Co., Carbondale. 
‘a. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 


COCKS (Lecomotive, Cylinder and 
Gauge) 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Hazelton, 
Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 
Coupon Co., Indi hii 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Cone Pneumatic Too! Co., Chicago, 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City es 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec, W 


is. 
Copente Iron Works Co., Denver, 


Deister Concentrator Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co.. my 
Liberty Avenuc. Pittsburgh, Pa 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


Cameron Steam “eae Works, A. S., 
New York Cit: 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
+ 115 Broadway, New. York 
ty 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERS 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, 


CONTROLLERS 
Conenal Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ganon Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link- Chicago, Ill. 

Power Machinery 
115 Re. ew York City 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 


Marion Machine, Fdy. & Supply 
Co., Scottdale, Pa. 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
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Broderick & Bascom Ro Co. 
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it 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co.. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, mci 
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CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT ~ 
deiee Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, om 


Works Co., Den- 


Street, Columbus, Ohio Hendrie & Bolthof! M. & Co., 


Link-Belt Co., C hicage, 1. Denver, Colo. 
Webster Mfg. ‘ce. Tiffin, Ohio Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, 958 N. Fourth 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazelton, Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pa. Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Hl. 


Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
CONVEYORS, COAL . Broadway, New York City 

Smith Engineering Works, 3195 Locust 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Street, Milwaukee, Wis 

Fairmont, W.Va. Sturtevant Mill Co., Mass. 
Joey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
treet, Columbus, Ohio lentown, Pa. 

Lick pele Company, Chicago, Il. we City & Carterville Foundry & 


achine Works, Webb City, Mo. 
CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 


CRANES 
c. oO. Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
Jeffre: "Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio land, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Ss Columbus, Ohio 


treet, 
CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth CROSS-OVER DUMPS 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. siny Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
CONVEYORS, SCREW Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce., 
Seiney Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
treet, Columbus, Ohio CUTTER HEADS 
Lick Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio . Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


COPPER LEECHING CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., Koering Goeniding Process Co., 


Detroit, Mich. Detroit, M 
CORE DRILLING 


& , Chemical 


>» New York City. 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R. x 
St. Loule, Ble. (core AND DERRICK FIT. 


tors 
Lenayear Co., Co.. 958. N. Fourth 


nn. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- Chicago, Il. 


burgh, Pa. The Hayward Co., 5 
COUPONS New York, N. Y. 


a Coupon Co., Indianapolis, DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
nd. 


COUPLINGS . Ohio 
Nicholson, W.H., & Co., Hazleton, Jottrey’ Mig. Co. 958. 
a. 


Co., 958 N. Fourth 


nk- t «, Chicago, Ill. 
CRUSHERS, COAL McMyler Interstate Co., New York 


c. O. Snow & Co., Cleve- 
Mie 958 N. Fourth 


Wheel & Ade Works, Ameling, H. Prospecting Co., 
Gata » Fe. Chi m Punxsutawney Pa. 
n t any, Chicago, Il. ’ 
Marion Machine, Fay. Longyear Co., jJ., Minneapolis 

rusher burgh, Pa. 


Punxsutawney & Contracting 


Co., Punxsutawne 
Sullivan Machinery Chicago, Il. 
die Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS DREDGES 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


Cc. 0.1 Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- hio 
land, O) New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 


Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, New York 
Co.,San Fran- DRILLS, AIR 


isco, Cal. 
Bosmenen Co., Inc., C. G., New York Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. Pa. 


Church Street, 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohi 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL CON- 
TRACTING 


inn 
Co., Philadel- Pennsylvania Drilling Co., Pitts- 


American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio 


Marion Steam Shovel .» Marion, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS, CORE 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
ork City 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
— Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DRILLS, HAMMER 
saa Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
oa Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 
a Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
owa 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 
McKiernan-Terry Drill Co., 230 Broad- 
way, New Yor 
Sullivan Machinery Chicago, Ill. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, PISTON 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Cochise Machine Co., Los . Cal. 
Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., wa, 
owa 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew Yor 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Res -Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New Your = Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


DRILLS, ROCK 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
International High Speed Steel Co., 


99 Nassau Street, New York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 
DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

someer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
Philadelphia 

Phillips ne & Mill Supply 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Iron. Works, Knoxville, 


Ten 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. II. 
DUMPS (Rotary) 


Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINERS OF 


“The Best Since 1820’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Colliertes — 
Fort, L. V.; Mount AND ‘ ; 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


| BITUMINOUS 


— Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R:; A S Shaft, Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 


A 
HRACITE COAL 
2 
; 
; 
2 
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DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


» 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago s 


Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 F 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Westin house Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


HOISTING MACHIN- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth Nord 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 

Litchfield, Ill 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St treet, Chicago 


Sta 
JeGvey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
J A Ch 


J Chicago, 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


rg. Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth of Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, 

Electrical Material Co. , Chicago, Ill. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York 

Union Electric Co., Pitts h, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Phila- 
delphia 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jetvey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, 0} 

nent. Mfg. Co., Au- 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

ELIMINATORS 


ae, W.H. & Co., Hazleton, 
‘a. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND HAUL- 
ING) 


Chandler & Taylor Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 
Jeffrey Co ‘ourth 


Stree 
Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 


tandard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Chandler Taylor Co., Indian- 
nd. 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Den 0. 
ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Nations Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pitts burgh. 
Pa. 
ENGINES, STEAM 
ers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Chandler & Taylor Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
ndard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
‘a. 
ENGINEERS 
*Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
boratories Co., Ham- 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 
Longyear, E. J., & Co., Minne- 


Drilling Co., Pitts- 
urg 

Mine Satety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
urgh, 


Roberts & ‘Schaefer Co., Chicago. 

ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 

Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

ELEVATOR MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

4 Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 
wa 

Robins Ganveplag Belt Co., New York 

EXCAVATING MACHINERY 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 

50 Church Street, 

be ork, N. ¥ 


EXPLOSIVES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector 
Street, New York City 
Atlas Powder Co., Del. 
du_ Pont Powder Co., Wilmington 
table Powder Co., East Alton, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
King Powder Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
United States Powder Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND DRY 
POWDER 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, O 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 

Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Joey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ii. 

Iron Works, ‘Wilkes-Barre, 


Westingho use Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Seer Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


FITTINGS 
Crane & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FILTERS 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Petroleum fron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION MACHINERY 
Deister Machine Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 


FLOTATION, OIL 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co., San 
Francisco, 


FLOTATION OILS 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 Perry 
Street, New York City 

Pensacola Tar & Turpentine Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FURNACES, ASSAY 


Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, a 
Braun-knecht Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
sie Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Monarc Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Md. 


FURNACE GRATES 
Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Hl. 


» FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
TING 


ROAS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ec 
Dwight & ing Sintering Co., Inc., 
New York City 
General Chemical so 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. 
Wedge Mechenicei Furnace Co., 115 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNACES, SMELTING 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
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CROZER-POCAHONTAS CO. 


1503-09 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Shippers, Exporters and Bunker Supplies of 


Standard Pocahontas Coal 


TIDEWATER PIERS: Lamberts Point, Va. 


GREAT LAKES 
Sandusky Docks, Ohio Toledo Docks, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, 1105 Fisher Building NORFOLK, VA., Citizens’ Bank Building 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Law and Commerce Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 50 Congress Street 
LONDON, 17 St. Helen's Place, E. C. 


a C. B. POCAHONTAS COAL 


Mines on the Norfolk & Western Railway 


C.C. B. NEW RIVER COAL 


Mines on the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways 


SOVEREIGN 


Bituminous Coal 


This splendid coal is mined in the celebrated Thacker 
District, and gets Standard C. C. B. preparation. It 
burns freely, does not clinker, is low in ash 
and high in calorific value. It “Yields To None” 
as a steam coal, and it is also prepared in all standard 
sizes for domestic use. 


CINDERELLA 


free from impurities. 
Block and Egg. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


A genuine West Virginia White Ash Splint, mined from a vein that is absolutely 
Makes a perfect domestic coal. 
It resists disintegration like Granite and stocks like Anthra- 
its cleanliness and easy-to-burn-qualities. 


CASTNER, CURRAN & BULLITT, 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK 


HULL, BLYTH & CO., LONDON, ENG. 
Norfolk 


cite. Householders like it because of 


ASHLESS 
Kentucky Coal 


This coal is prepared in a model plant equipped with 
the most up-to-date devices for maintaming the 
highest standard of preparation. It is of excellent 
appearance, is very hard, and yet ignites easily. 


about 2 per cent of as A domestic coal of 
C. C. B. Standard. Comes in Block, Egg, Nut and 
Slack sizes. 


SPLINT COAL 


Prepared in two sizes— 


Chicago Cinci ti R k 
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Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Pa. 
GEARS 
Egyptian [ron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
‘alk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Temes Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 

Link-Belt Compan Til. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & "Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Cone Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
M Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams Street, Chicayo, Ill. 
Ridgway “oe & Engine Co., 
Ridgway, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GEOLOGISTS 
Associated Geological Engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
GRATES 
Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Il. 
GREASES 
Die Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
Keystone. ubricating Co., Philadel- 


Co., Loudenville, 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

HAULING ROPES 

Macomber & ‘Con 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
and Cambria Streets, Phila- 

General Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HITCHINGS 

Tron Works, Murphys- 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
— Engineering Works Co., Den- 


lo. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
lectric Co., Schenectady, 
Hendrie & ma M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
JeGrey Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Link: Balt C Chicago, Il. 


ood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pneumelectric Mac hine 1o., Syra- 


ecuse, N. Y. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Wellman? Seaver Morgan. Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Cine Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
& M. & S. Co., 
I Rand. 11 Broadway, New 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, I. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 


see Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
_kee, Wis. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew Yor 
& Bros., Inc., 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
venom Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 
HOISTING ROPES 


Hazard Mfg. oY Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 


Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Payptian Iron Works Murphys- 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Hardsocg Wonder Bein Ottumwa, 
Iowa 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


HOSE RACKS 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati,Ohio 


HOTELS 

Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEYING 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Alteneder & Sons, T., Philadelphia, 
Heller & Bright! iy. Philadelphia, Pa. 


urveying and 
tronomical) 


INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE and CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


JIGS 


G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadel- 


phia 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Milburn Co., Alex., "Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 34 Thirty-fi 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAND= 
CENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
—— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 

Mine 4 Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., 
American Safety Lamp & Mi upp! 
, Scranton, Pa. 
Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Leetonia Tool Co. ., Leetonia, Ohio 
Mine aie Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burg 


Wolf Licey ‘Lamp Co., New York City 
LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 
Bains Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., New York City, 
(Duxbak). 
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PEERLESS COAL 


Peerless Mines--Sangamon County--Illinois 


Made good by nature Properly prepared: by us 


Made famous by our friends 


THE JONES & ADAMS COAL COMPANY 
Producers and Shippers 
Main Office—Steger Building, Chicago, II. 


Jefferson Building Traction Terminal Building Odd Fellows Building 
Peoria, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Lincoln, Ill. 


Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


13,000 TONS PER DAY 


SECURITY FOR DOMESTIC USE 


Livingston or Nokomis FOR STEAM USE 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO OMAHA 
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LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 
alties) 


Belting Co., C o, Tl. 

Chas Schieren Co., New York City 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, 

Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES (Compressed Air— 
Fireless Steam) 


Porter Co., H. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
< Works, Philadel- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

M ardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
A is Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill 
LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. Y. 
Baldwin’ Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Porter Co., H. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


STORAGE BAT- 


vil & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Edison Storage Battery Co., 


N. J. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N., Y. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Westinghouse & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D. ” Rochelle, Il. 


LUBRICANTS 


Die Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 

ity, N. J. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 
~~ ial Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
, Chicago, Ill. 


Keystone" Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
Ohio " Grease Co., Loudenville, 


Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MILLS, STAM? 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Works Co., Den 


Hendrie Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Power & — Machy. Co., 115 
Broadway, N. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Herzler & 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILLS 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, New York 


MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co. ti. 
I ll-Rand Co., roadway, 
ew York Cit 
Jeffrey Mfg. -» 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
organ-Gardner Electric Co., Chicago, 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 


Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Stroct, 

—— George D., Co., Roch 


MINING MACHINES (Electric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chica 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. oe 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ver Quartz Mill & her Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Koering oes Process Co., 


Litchfield ’ Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and Haul- 
ing Machinery) 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel a Mine Car 

Penn Station 

Phillips Mine & Milt Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macember & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Co., 618 W. 

Chica jicago, Il. 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St Louis, Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Ill. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henninger Machine 

Works, Belleville, Il. 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Ohio 


MINE SHAFTS 


Cement-Gun Construction Co., 


Chicago, HI, 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
MINING EQUIPMENT 


Crane & Co., Chicago, Ul. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, mM. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

{mperial Brass Co. 525 S. Racine 

ve., Chicago, Ill. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

— Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, bd 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 

Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Mfg. Chicago, Ill. 

Ridgway D & Engine Co 
Ridgway, 

Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Foe Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
cn. 
hat Motor Truck Co., Kenosha 
iS. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co. Loudenville, Ohio 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OIL STORAGE TANKS 


Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 
American Metal Co., New York Ci 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
American Zinc Chemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 
Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 
Arkansas Zinc & Smel ting Corp., 42 
Broadway, New York 
Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway, 
Ipbur, 
own Sulphur, Co: & Iron 
Ltd., Isabella, Tenn 
Zinc Co., Boatmen’ 's Bank Bldg., 
Mo. 
ranby Minin melting Co., Suite 
1710, Third Rational Bank Building, 
St. Louis, ; 165 Broadway, New 


Graseell Checaical Co., The, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 

Irvington Smelting iT Refining 
Works, Irvington, N mR 

Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New Yor 

Leavitt & ‘Co, C. W., 30 Church Street, 
New York 
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CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 


H wien st on C O al sips JOHN FUHRER aes 


Co mM pan y Secretary-Treasurer 
EGYPTIAN 


Houston-Pocahontas TIMBER CO. 


and 
Houston-Thacker 414 Rialto Building 
COALS St. Louis, Mo. 
Main Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
KUPER HOOD, General Manager Everything in the Way of 
Branches: ; TIMBER FOR MINES 


CHICAGO DETROIT NORFOLK 


COA CHEROKEE FUEL CO. 


DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Operators and Shippers of Southern Kansas ‘Cherokee Indian 
Head” Deep Shaft and Deep Steam Shovel Coal. The Best 
Prepared Coal on the Market. 


Below is our line of coal that we ship everywhere via all railroads: 


SOUTHERN KANSAS ARKANSAS 
Girard, Arma, Cornell, Mineral, Peerless, Spadra, Anthracite, 
Weir City, Cherokee, Mulberry, Denning Yard, 
Arcadia, Scammon. Semi-Anthracite. 
PENNSYLVANIA ILLINOIS COLORADO 
Scranton, Old Colony Franklyn County, Rockvale, Marcus Canon 
Pittston District. Sangamon. and Cameo. 
SMITHING BRIQUETTES 
Ajax, Davis Big Vein and Made from Arkansas 
Genuine Lilly. Semi-Anthracite. 
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La Salle, Ill. 


= Co., 25 Broad Street, 
ew 


Yor! 
Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 
City 
Philipp Bros., 29 Broadway, New York 
Primos 8 Chemical Co., Primos, Delaware 
Jo Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


ew Yor 
United Métals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 


United States Smelting, Refining & 
pues Co., 55 Congress Street, 
joston. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Calo. 


ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Il. 

ORE SAMPLERS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicagg, 
Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PICKING TABLES 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mfg. Co., N. Fourth 
lumbus, O| 


Street, 
Link-Beit Company. Chie 
Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, III. 
Hock Min 


ensmith e Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
PIPE (Wood) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 


Francisco, Cal. 
PIPE COVERING 


Standard Paint Co., Woolworth mais 
ing, New York 


PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. 


Broadwa’ 
Petroleum 


Co., 45 
ony ing Works, Sharon, Pa. 
PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

Byers Co., A. M., 235 Water Street, 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY 


W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 


958 N. Fourth 


Webster site. Co., Tiffin, ‘Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Goulds 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Ss Col 
jumbus, 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. 

New York City 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 
Goulds Mfg.'Co.,The, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


PUMPS, MINE 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
Alberger Pump & Condenser Co., 
New York 

m Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 

New York 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Goulds Mfg. Co. ‘The, Seneca Falls,N.Y. 

Hendrie & Boithoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Wood & Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Mfg.Co. .The, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, ~~ 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Fairmont Mining M Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Goulds Mfg.Co. Falls, N.Y 
Platt Iron Works, D: 
Standard Scale & Supply Co.. The, 
1631 y Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machiner 
Corp., 115 deadieey. New York 
City 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. 

New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Il. 

Co., John H., Cincinnati, 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 
PUMPS, VACUUM 
Aldrich Pump Co., Pa. 


eron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Iron Works, Murphys- 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Pump & M 


Corp., 115 New Y 
City 


, QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL 

RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ille, Ohio 


v 
RAIL BONDS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Pais. 
delphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REPAIR PARTS (Coal Machinery) 


Buettner & Shelburne Mach. Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akren, Ohio 
ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Mill & Crusher Co., 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High S; 
99 Nassau Street, } 


Steel Co., 
ew York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


J Th. 

Whyte Rope Co., 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 

+ Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

i Bascom Rope Co., St. 

W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., by Pa. 

— & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

yet. Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson tl. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Kenosha, W 
Waterbury cor 80 South Street, 


New York City 
14b 


atasauqua, Pa. 
We 
= 
4 
\ Street, Columbus, Ohio 9 


FOUNDED 1860 House of Bogle FOUNDED 1860 


ST. BERNICE 


Vein No. 5 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 


ESSANBEE 


Vein No. 4 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 


SHERMAN 


(Sangamon Co., Illinois) 


COAL 
W.S. BOGLE & CO., Inc. 


Fisher Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. S. BOGLE C. W. GILMORE H. A. STARK 
President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


THEODORE C. KELLER T. C. KELLER & CO. 


Receiver of Coal Properties of Producers of Genuine 


HIAWATHA COAL 


Franklin County, Illinois 
1425 OLD COLONY BUILDING 


CHICAGO Old Colony Building CHICAGO 
DAILY CAPACITY 
15,000 TONS Franklin County’s Best 
MINES: Mines in Franklin County, Illinois 
Hillsboro, on C.B. & Q.R.R. 
Nokomis, 
Witt, 6 in. LUMP 6 in. x 3 in. EGG 
Montgomery County, Ill. 3 in. x 2 in. NUT 
Clinton, Indiana, 5th Vein 2 in. x 114 in. STOVE 


Clinton, Indiana, 4th Vein 114 in. x 34 in. CHESTNUT 
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= GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 


ete 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ul. 
Egyptian Iron "Works, Murphys- 


ro, Il. 
Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
Peerless Rubber Co., New York City 


Quaker Cc ity Rubber Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
SCALES 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & R Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
tandar. ale & Supply Co., Th 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


SCREENS 
PERFORATED 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Cire Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Cos Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. 
Works, Murphys- 


ro, Tl. 
& King Perforati 
orth Union ing, 


— & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
Link-Belt Compan Chicago, Tu. 
Roberts & Schaefer Chicago, 
Webster Mfg. Co. , Tiffin, Ohio 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Duncan Foundry & Machine 
Works, Alton, Il. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, Ill. 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 


fe » 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & 

Denver, Colo. 
Link- Belt Company, Chic 

Mfg. -» Au- 

rora, 
& Mfg. Co., Allen- 
Webster Miz. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Tinton & Co., W. H., Hazleton, 
a. 


SHAKER PLATES 

a Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHAFTS 


Cement-Gun Construction Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

a Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
ty Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


ew York 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


SHOVELS, STEAM 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
— Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Thee "Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, 


SHOVELS 

Wyoming Shovel Co., W yoming, Pa. 

SIGNALS, MINE 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


SMELTERS 

American Smel: & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, York 

American in > Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 


Broadway, New York 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 
International Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 

way, New York 

gton Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS 

Illinois Stoker Co., Alton, Ill. 

STORAGE BATTERIES 

Bis Storage Battery Co., Orange, 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M Storage Battery Locomotive 
Ca., Exchange Build- 

ing, St. °. 


STORES ( y ) 


~ Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


STRETCHERS 


Williams [Improved Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


le We 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Eas ttsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


Electrical Material Co., 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


— FROGS AND CROSS- 
NGS 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard. Chicago, Tl. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHES (Points, — and 
Throws) 


618 W. 
I 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, TROL- 
LEY 


a Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Tron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Il. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W, 
Jackson Boulevard, 


Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 0. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil, etc.) 


W. E. Caldwell Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 
Egyptia n Iron 


Works, Murphys- 

Pacific “Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 

Petroleum Iron W orks, Sharon, Pa. 

TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Service Supglies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila. 


delphia, Pa. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 


Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
THICKENERS 
Dorr Company, Denver. 
TIMBER (Mine) 
ayptice Timber Co., St. Louis, 


@ 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


Pittsbu 


Roberts & — Co., Chicago, Ill. 
— Day Iron Works, Knosville, 


Ten 
Webster Mfg¢. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 


Carnegie Steel Co, Pitts’ Pa. 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch . Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virsinia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va 


TRAMWAYS, AERTAL 

ae pag & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
M 

Leschen & jn Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 


New York City 
16b 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. ay 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth me 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
4 
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J. K. DERING COAL CO. 


MINER AND SHIPPER OF 


Bituminous Coal 


In Domestic and Steam Sizes from 
the Indiana and Illinois Fields 


1914-19 McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


“OLD BEN”? PRODUCTS 


“OLD BEN” 
CHRISTOPHER” 


COAL 


MINED AND SOLD BY 


OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


d, Chicago, I. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


oe Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRAPS 


iy & Co., W. H., Hazleton, 
a. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohiv 

Ohio Brass Cé., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, OVER- 
HEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Th. 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Westinghouse’ Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 
Egyptian. Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, Ill. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Co., 


Philadelphia New York 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, 

Electric Sereiee Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse’ Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
vom Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 


Mich. 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Konosha, 
is. 


TUBING 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Flexoid, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TURBINES, STEAM 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


VALVES 


Davis Supply Co., Chicago., Ill. 
Crane & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Boston _— Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


WASHERIES, COAL 


Link-Belt Com 
Roberts & Sc 


Chicago, Ill. 
er Co i 
Webster Mfg. Co., 


Tiffin, 


WEIGHT. RECORDERS, AUTO- 
MATIC 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WEIGHTS 


Thompson Balance Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, Colo 


SUPPLIES 
Im: Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steet & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 
ag yd Bascom Rope Co. St. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


ZINC BOXES 


Mich. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and Strips) 
Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 


Altoona Mauch Chunk 


WHITNEY & KEMMERER 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING COALS: 


LEHIGH 
Pardee Bros. & Co.’s 
LATTIMER 
Harwood Coal Co.’s 
HARWOOD 
SANDY RUN 


Buck Mountain Vein 


FREE-BURNING 
Alden, Wyoming, 
Oak Hill, 

Mt. Jessup, 
Corbin, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Moosic Mountain 


LEHIGH & WILKES- 
BARRE COAL CO’S 
HONEY BROOK 
WILKES-BARRE 
PLYMOUTH 


Also 
PHILADELPHIA & 
READING COAL & 

IRON CO’S 


VARIOUS COALS 


Shippers of Following Bituminous: 


RICH HILL (Cambria Co.) 
GEORGES CREEK 


ALSO GAS COAL AND COKE 
Shipments to All Points via Either Tidewater or All-Rail 
1443 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


GRASSY RUN (Big Vein) 


FEDERAL (Smokeless) 
LILLY VALLEY (Smithing) 


BULAH 


STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Te 
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PEABODY COAL 
COMPANY 
WE 
MINE AND 
SELL 
GOOD COAL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
MCCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS, MO., OFFICE: 
SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
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** CONDOR ” 


The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT 


One-sixteenth Re-inforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. 


“LAMINA”? CONVEYOR BELTS 


Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rulber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Company 


Factories and Executive Offices — Passaic, N. J. 
Branches in all Large Cities 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 
We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING., E. M. President, ‘ 511 Hammond Building 
American Elec he Societ: 


5 
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ROYALTON 


The Peer of Franklin County 


Mined at Royalton, Ill.,on the C. B. & Q., Mo. Pac. and I. C. Railways. All 
sizes. High quality, exceptional preparation and surprisingly satisfactory service. 


CLINTON, INDIANA, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 
(Mines at West Clinton, Ind.) 


GLENDALE, INDIANA, NO. 4 VEIN COAL 
(On Vandalia Railroad near Terre Haute, Ind.) 


SANDOVAL, ILLINOIS, NO. 6 VEIN COAL 
(Mines "at Sandoval, Marion County.) 


GROVELAND, ILLINOIS, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 
(Mines a Groveland, Tazewell County.) 


The Peoria freight rate applies on this coal to all points on all lines out of Peoria 
Write for Further Particulars 


BICKETT COAL & COKE COMPANY 
507 McCormick Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG CREEK COLLIERY cO., 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Sales Agents for 


Saline County Coal Company 


PREMIUM COALS 


Big Creek Coal Company 


PRODUCING 


_ BIG CREEK COALS 
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MINES AT CLINTON, INDIANA 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


Producers of 


COAL 


McCormick Building, Chicago 


Telephone All Departments Harrison 2010 


WORTH-HUSKEY 


COAL CO. 


Wholesale Coal 


OLD COLONY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


C. M. MODERWELL & CO. 


WHOLESALE COAL 


McCORMICK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


HH 


SUBSCRIPTION AND APPLICATION FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


I hereby make application for Associate Membership in THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS, and agree, if accepted, to abide by the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of said organization and to pay the dues required by same. . Herewith 
find $1.00 fee and $1.00 dues for one year, including subscription to the Mining 
Congress Journal ($1.00 of which is designated as subscription to Journal.) 


a 


Occupation 
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Only Articles of 
Proved Worth Bear 


Trade Mark 


Engineers in close touch with 
mining problems are constantly 
bringing out improved material. 

But before any device is placed 
on the market it must undergo a 
comprehensive series of tests in 
the factory and thorough trial in 
actual mine service. 

Look for the O-B Mark on 
Trolley Material, Rail Bonds and 
Porcelain Insulators. H means 
proved reliability. . 


The Ohio Brass Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Hockensmith Wheel 


and Mine Car Co. 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
cient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the ‘“‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Ill. 
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Congress has met for a session which will 
last until .the fall of 1918. The American 
Mining Congress will haye a hand in any 
legislation which affects the mining industry. 
Facts and figures will be presented to speed 
the passage of measures for the good of min- 
ing or to prevent the enactment of legislation 
detrimental to the industry. In the whole his- 
tory of Congress there have been few dis- 
henest legislators. Many a discriminatory and 
unjust law has been put on the statute books 
nevertheless. The reason is that busy mem- 
bers of Congress have not the time to digest 
the whole situation carefully. They are likely 
to assimilate it, however, if presented to them 
in tabloid form. This the Mining Congress 
does. Because of the activities of the Mining 
Congress it is improbable that any member of 
Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ 
side of the question, will vote for a bill 
inimical to the industry. The Mining Con- 
gress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the 
vote’ is taken on any bill which affects the men 
responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 
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AMERICAN BULL DOG No. 150 
The Very Last Word in Miners’ Carbide Lamps 


Saves Time and Money 


REASONS WHY— 


Burns 20% less carbide. 

Has “‘Brite-Lite” perfect water feed that will not 
clog. No pounding or jiggling. 

Has detachable reflector, easily cleaned. 

Burner tube perfectly straight; tip easily removed. 

Carbide container has knurled beads, making it 
easily unscrewed. Will not stick. 

Light in weight, weighing only 434 ounces. 

Compact and sturdy; height over all, 354 inches. 


Made with Top or Side Water (BE R 1 Tie) >; 


Made with or without Ca 
Made with or without Se 


Furnished with any size Reflector WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
Lamps are made of brass if desired 


Candlestick Attachments LARKER MFG. COMPANY 


also if desired. 410-412 E. Pearl Street © CINCINNATI, OHI > 
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Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


WITHOUT HUMAN ASSISTANCE 


Bartlett and Snow Fully Automatic Skip 
Hoists operate entirely without human as- 
sistance. They start automatically as soon 
as material is delivered to them, operate 
continuously as long as there is material 
to handle, and automatically stop when 
there is no longer any material to carry. 


If the material which they handle is sup- 
plied continuously, Bartiett and Snow Fully 
Automatic Skip Hoists will operate con- 
tinuously. If the material is supplied in- 
termittently they will operate intermit- 
tently—even making the change from con- 
tinuous to intermittent operation without 
human assistance. 
Your request for a copy of Bulletin 43 
will put you in possession of the important - 
facts about Bartlett and Snow Fully Auto- 
matic Skip Hoists. 


The C. 0. Bartlett and Snow Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 
Eastern Office: New York, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


are effecting great 
economies and in- 
creasing production 
for others. Why not 
interest yourself in 
wit their use? They 
afford the only com- 
plete circuit breaker 
protection available. 


The 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company 


COLUMBUS - - - OHIO 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 

Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
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Spring Valley 
Coal Company 


Producers and 
Shippers 


S. V. Chunks 
Washed Nut 
Washed Screenings 


Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 


Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Company 


Coal Producers 


and Shippers 


Fisher Building 
Chicago 


ROCK ISLAND COAL 
MINING COMPANY 


Mines at 
Alderson and Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


The Alderson and Hartshorne deep- 
draft coals are well-known through 
the Southwest as the best domestic 
fuel available. The entire output is 
sold to The McAlester Fuel Company, 
McAlester, Okla., who are exclusive 
distributors to the trade. 


COAL VALLEY MINING 
COMPANY 


Producers of Sherrard and Matherville 
Coals. Mines Located in Close Proximity 
to Rock Island, Moline and Davenport 
The product of these two companies is of high- 
est quality and preparation. A fair trial of 


these coals wil! demonstrate the truth of this 
statement. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
139 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


Largest Illinois Coal Mines 


are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 
equipped with 
Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, Illinois 
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FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 


You must Choose your Brand 18 Years Ago we Created 
COLUMBIA FRICTION TAPE AND VELVA PARA RUBBER TAPE 


Since then we have sold Millions of Pounds of these Tapes, and 
we are still selling then 


THERE’S A REASON—FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 


FRICTION TAPE. 
pe 
By sending us your nextorder. Price and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. w.R'intox’co. Chicago, Illinois 


PerforatedMine || MINE 
Screens We build a complete line of 


steam engines and steam 


We bring t boilers to equip mine power 
e bring to you 15 years experience si 
in the manufacture of Screens for all plants up to several hundred 


POWER 


a3 Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator horse power. If you are con- 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and Te 
sidering the purchase of any- 
Im ed Coal Preparing Machinery. 
thing of this kind we would be 
ur Screens are reputed for Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write Pleased to have your inquiry. 


today for Descriptive Catalog. PLANTS 


CROSS ENGINEERING 


COMPANY 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY CHANDLER & TAYLOR CO. 
Carbondale Pennsylvania oe Ind. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


**Elreco’’ 


line material. , 
Catalog on Request 


Cembination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A. SHELBURNE, President 
J. S. AHLGREN, Vice-President 
W. A. BUETTNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Local and Long Distance 
Telephone, Bell, 3015 
Citizens Phone, 4557 


BUETTNER & SHELBURNE MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Repair Parts for Coal Mining Machines 


Main Office and Works: South Third Street 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Investigate 


This New 
Mining 
Transit 


It is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor toc 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers" 


is niles al desi to meet their e requirement. 
all the distinctive advantages of the 
Transit. upon inlaid, solid 


dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
and tel slide, detachable leveling head 
Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 
Guarantee your next instrument = & 
investigating new H. & B. now. A postal requ 
brings complete details and actual Pod. No 


obligation. 
Write us today for catalog. 
HELLER & BRIGHTLY 


Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 


Quick shipment is our specialty 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


J I G ~*~ VARIOUS GRADES 


FOR 
FORALL PURPOSES TO 


WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED VARIOUS CONDITIONS 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hdle. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE . 
Gaibiain The King Powder Co. 
Philadelphia Dept. S, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Main Office: 
TERRE HAUTE TRUST BUILDING Citizens Phone, 1464 
Mills: COALMONT, IND. Bell Phone, 385 


CLINTON, IND. 


UNITED STATES POWDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
MINING AND BLASTING POWDER 
FUSE, DYNAMITE, EXPLODERS, 
CAPS, WIRE AND BATTERIES 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
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ARIZONA COPPER COMPANY 


Producers of “A. C. C.”” Brand 


Mines and Smelters at Clifton, Arizona 


AGENTS: 
United Metals Selling Company | 
New York 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ andi lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
ecard makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


LEDOUX COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 


Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


COPPER 


“P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
Development 
Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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FIRE-PROOF and WATER-PROOF 
MINE SHAFTS 


with 


GUN-CRETE 


without interrupting operations 


Cement-Gun Construction Co. 


900 South Michigan Avenue 


Iron Ore Mine Shaft at Hurley, Wisconsin, protected 
| with Gun-crete through water-bearing strata, CHICAGO, ILL 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


\ have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
. WEST VIRGINIA Convert your fine silt or slack 
RAIL CO. into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, ; 

Write for Bulletins, Series A 

Mills and General 
Offices 


It's a simple and efficient method 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 


> Huntington, 25 Broad Street New York 
W. Va. 


If you are a Mine Official or intend to install Haulage— 


Write for a free copy of the Porter Two-Stage Air System Catalogue. In this system 
the use of atmospheric heat makes first and operating costs compare favorably with any 
other means of Haulage. The Two-Stage Air System is “safe” in gaseous mines. 


PORTER LOCOMOTIVES— 


Two-Stage Air, Fireless or Steam. Our engineering service 
will be furnished without charge. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY 
1217 UNION BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS 

Watter Douctas, President 
Cuartes M. MODERWELL, First Vice-President 
Gerorce H. Crossy, Second Vice-President 
L. A. FrrepMan, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Cari ScHoLz CHARLES M. MODERWELL 


Water DoucGLas 


Denver, 
CHARDS, Pottsville, 
Jase E. TALMAGE, Salt City, Utah 
RLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
Gerorce H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pitts! Pa. 


L. 

Til. 
] lace, I Idaho 
CHARLES S. pay Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Dovuctas, New York. 


COMMITTEES, 1917 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 


E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., <4 


Thomas T. New ¥: York 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
R. Woodford. 
UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
Samuet A. Taytor, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CHarLes M. MopERWELL, Chicago, Chairman 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
M. S. Kemmerer..... New City 
Harry N. Kansas C: 
York 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 


F.S. 


Gero. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


MINERAL STATISTICS 
Otro Ruagt, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
Carney Hart ey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
William McDermott. Tucson, Ariz. 

MINE TAXATION 

In Metal Mines 

D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 

Prof. L. A. Young..... Urbana, Ill. 
York City 
John M. Hayes....- "Salt Lake City, Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


A. G. MacKENzIE, Salt Lake City, Chairman 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Directors 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
Col. B. F. Millard, ee 
Charles A. Sulzer 


Sulzer, 


ARIZONA ~ 
P. Bisbee, Ariz. 


DIRECTORS 
a “ee M. S. Kemmerer, New York 
. 
Alaska B. F. Millard 
Arizona....... P. Hodgson..........Bisbee 
Arkansas.......C. C. Woodson.........Huntington 
orado.......Irving Howbert........Colorado Springs 
Idaho..........James F. McCarthy... . Wallace 
Indiana........J.C. Kolsem...........Terre Haute 
Michigan......Charles E. Lawrence... .Palatka 
Nebraska......Frank A. Manley.......Omaha T, W. Va. 
Nevada........C. B. Lakenan.........McGill H. M. Scranton, Pa. 
New Mexico....T. H. O’Brien.......... Dawson G. A. IIL 
Oregon.........Harold N. Lawrie......Portland 
Oklahoma...... Dorset Cartep..........McAlester 
Pennsylvania. ..Morris Williams........ Philadelphia 
South Carolina..H. L. Scaife...........Clinton 
Texas..........D. C, Earnest..........Dallas 
Virginia........E. A. Schubert......... Roanoke 
Wyoming......W. D. Brennan....... 
West Virginia.. .Ernest Chilson.........Rush Run 
Washington. ...G. B. Dennis..........Spokane 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
Falcon Alaska 
| George C. Hazlett................-Cordova, Alaska 
William Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Drilling Company 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Will test and develop Coal and other Mineral Lands 
in any part of the country 


1218 WEST CARSON ST., Pittsburg, Pa. 


2623 WHITEHALL BLDG., New York 


Laubenstein Wilmot Engineering 


Manufacturing Company Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 
Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
|| Improved Breaker Machinery 
| for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
ASHLAND PENNA. | and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


‘‘NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT”’ 


Cut shows new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 

nt stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


‘i Bus Send for Booklet. 
WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY 


We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, O. 
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ARKANSAS 


Cc. W » Chairman.......... Huntii Ark 
M. ra, 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles E. Knox, Chairman.........Berkeley, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
COLORADO 
E. A. Colburn, Chairman.......... Denver, Colo. 
Charles S. Downey. ............... Denver, Colo. 
Robert M. Henderson.............. Breckenridge, Colo. 
IDAHO 
— F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Ravenai Macbeth................. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
os. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 


Dr. ig Smith, Chairman.....University, Ala. 
W. P. G. 1855 Wyoming 
John W. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


ARIZONA 


N. F. Drake, Chairman............. Fayetteville, Ark. 


R. D. George, Chairman............ Boulder, Colo. 
Carro! 


Denver, Colo. 


GEORGIA 


we 


Edward Barrett, Chairman......... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Geo. F. Kay, Chairman............ Iowa City, Iowa 
Edward Sweeney oines, lowa 
.Ames, Iowa 


Prof. L. C. Hodson, State College. . 
IDAHO 


Irvin E. Chairman. . Bellevue, Idaho 


.. Boise, Idaho 
... Wallace, Idaho 
KENTUCKY 
J. B. Hoeing, Chairman............ Frankfort, 5. 
A. y 


Prof. C. Vi 
Holman 


Wm. B. Clark, Chairman, Johns 

Hopkins University.............. Md. 
E. B. Mathews, Johns Hopkins 

University 


R. C. Allen, Chairman............. Lansing, Mich. 
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NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O’Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. B. Drew ..McAlester, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla 
OREGON 
VIRGINIA 
E. A» Schubert, Chairman.......... Roanoke, Va. 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.:......... Oshkosh, Wis. 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman.......... Cheyenne, 
MINNESOTA 
Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... Minnea; eapolis . Minn. 
R St. Paul, Minn. 
MISSISSIPPI 
iss. 
MISSOURI 
H. A. Buehler, Chairman........... Rolla, Mo. 


..Lincoln, Nebr. 
..Lincoln, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW MEXICO 


Chas. T. Kirk, Ciairman........... N N.M. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Peal Hyde Pratt, Chairman......... Chapel ag N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Leonard, Chairman,.......... University, N. D. 
J. A. Bownocker, Chairman......... Columbus, Ohio 
OREGON 
H. M. Parks, Chairman............ Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Rice, Chairman......... r, Pa. 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Bidg. “Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elmer E. Hiles, Oliver Building... .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman...... Brookings, S. Dak. 
A. H. Purdue, Chairman..... ...Nashville, Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wa Charleston, We Va. 
WYOMING 
L. W. Tru: Chairman......... Cheyenn 
O. M. vw Atlantic City? Wyo. 
Kemmerer, Wyo. 


~ 
: 
Charles F. Willis, Chairman, Director, 
Bureau of Mines................Tucson, Ariz. 
G. Dowell... Douglas, Ariz, 
Courtenay DeKalb................Tucson, Ariz. 
NEBRASKA 
E. H. Barbour, Chairman......... 
COLORADO 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
y 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
MAINE 
Holman, Chairman. 
MARYLAND 


T. Marioneaux D.N.Straup B.N.C. Stott 
C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 
Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cable “Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant W. U. Code 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am.Soc.C.E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Contro! Work 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


RUHL & STEWART 


Herbert Goodal Archie J. Goodall 
GOODALL 'BROS., Assayers and Metal ur gists Mining Engineers 
na Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
8 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA JOPLIN MISSOURI 
Cable Address Usual Codes 
**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. H. P, DICKINSON 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRESERVE and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 
Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica 
chioe ce for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 

heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
Solicited 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS and SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore 
shipments to smelters 


Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Leadville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. Salida, Colo. 

Omaha, Neb. E] Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 


Branches at al] Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


Ws 2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, TLL. 
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THE 


OLSEN 


PERFECTED 
SELF. 
DUMPING 
CAGE 


UNEXCELLED FOR DURABILITY 
FAST AND EASY DUMPING 


In Use at Many of the Biggest 
Mines Both East and West 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


SOLE BUILDERS 
Des Moines, Iowa 


For Satisfactory Service 
Use 


Rainbow Sheet Packing 
Never Been Equalled 


“4810 Airtite’ Air Hose 
The Hose That Don’t Kink 


Peerless Conveyor Belts 
More Tonnage at Lower Cost 


Peerless Pump Valves 
Never Fail to Give Service 


Send for our Packing, Hose or Belting 
Catalogue and get acquainted with 
the better kind of goods for mining 
conditions. 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. C0. 


31 Warren St., New York 


“SCOTTDALE”’ 
CRUSHERS 


We Are Building Double Roll 
Crushers Thirty Days Delivery 
for capacities ranging from 
Twenty to Four Hundred Tons 
Per Hour. 


We also Manufacture a Stand- 
ard Line of Coal Handling 
Machinery. 


MARION MACHINE FOUNDRY 
& SUPPLY CO. 


Scottdale, Pennsylvania 


The 
Skill and Experience 
of 25 Years 


In selecting and seasoning Redwood 
and Douglas Fir and in manufacturing 


WOOD TANKS 
and Continuous Stave 
and Machine-Banded 


WOOD PIPE 
goes into both Pacific Tanks and Pipes 


The result—added value to you. 
May we not go into full details? 


Write 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co. 


ESTABLISIHED 1890 
Factories; San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Offices: 304 Market Street, San Francisco 
903 Trust and Savings Building, Cor. 6th 
and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 
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How do you do! 


We are going to try to tell you 
something in this space every 
month about— 


WYOMING- MAYARI 


—but this month we want to 
remind you of something. 


Your own conditions are critical and 
precedent wrecking, and don’t forget that 
the Shovel Business is having the same 
experience. 


If you want shovels when you need 
them, get them now. 


If you want shovels that have advanced 
with the times, get Wyoming Red Edge 
Chrome Nickel Steel Shovels. 


You can get catalog, prices and de- 
livery from our Distributors who are 
located in every Mining Center. 


Write to us. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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Storage 


Je ffrey Battery 


The Jeffrey Storage Battery Loco- 
motive will do the work of several 
mules and men—and release them 
for productive work elsewhere. 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building 


his own game 


“GATHERING” was the mule’s long suit for many years. Hej 
hung to it even after main haulage lines had been electrified— 
and there’s no arguing the fact that he did his work fairly well— 
but he has been consistently beaten at his own game—by the 


Let us send you further particulars and bulletins— 
describing individual installations 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4thStreet, COLUMBUS, O, 


BRANCHES: NewYork Boston Charleston, W.Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Locomotive 


It goes into low workings that thé 
mule cannot reach. It is the mos 
convenient, most fiexible and cheap4 
est method of haulage known. 


Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Build 
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